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——— | 


To the Right-sorrowful, the Lords GREY andGREN- 
VILLE and their unhappy Associates, 








My Lornns ann GENTLEMEN. 

Ovr hearts, fraught with compassion, and our breasts 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, prompt us 
to offer that consolation which humble individuals. are 
enabled to bestow, aud that salutary advice which a tho- 
rough knowledge of your melancholy case has empowered 
us to afford. 

We hiave long been deeply interested in your: disinter- 
ested plans of se/f-interest. When you assembled together 
in your St. Albans’-street den, we watched over your ex- 
ertions with ceaseless anxiety, we read your lists of pro- 
mised votes with the deepest attention, we perused with 
boundless satisfaction your patriotic and confidential in- 
structions to your friends in the country, requesting them 
to call upon their veighbours to assemble and petition for 
the removal of hig majesty’s ministers; and itis impossi- 
ble to express what we felt at beholding the truly origi- 
nal intelligence of “ the public’s unanimous wish for your 
return to power,” which Mr. Abercrombie daily for- 
warded to.the British Press, thee Morning Chronicle, and 
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the Times.—Yes, my lords and gentlemen, while the 
waters in the Thames and the blood in our veins continue 
to flow, we shall remember your conduct, and admire 
your perseverance on that most trying occasion. Alas! 
you seem, “ born to sorrow as the sparks fly upwards :” 
Even then, when the fatal effects of the Walcheren fever 
had inspired the most pleasing and the most sanguine 
hopes in your disinterested bosoms, were you doomed 
to experience the direst of disappointments, and the se- 
verest of mortitications. We, (too officious friends) an- 
xious that the whole empire should be acquainted with 
your unparalleled industry, having obtained from one of 
yourselves the particulars of your secret exertions, bla- 
zoned them to the world ;* your plans were frustrated, 
your expectations blasted, your monarchs servants tri- 
umphantly retained their seats, and ** oh worse! far 
worse !”" the nation exulted at your defeat ! 

In the same sad year you had the misfortune to have all 
your gloomy predictions unfulfilled. The first of May 
arrived and Lord Wellington still retained possession of 
Portugal, notwithstanding you had foretold, that every 
Englishman would be driven in disgrace from the penin- 
sula ere thatmonth was born; in short, my lords and 
centlemen, Fate till the first of November seemed 
to dehght in rendering your fore-bodings abortive, 
and yourselves ridiculous; but in the beginning of that 
month affliction was so entirely engrossed by your country- 
men that none were left for your patriotic hearts, in which 
hope began again to vegetate,(“haud egnota loquor ;")while 
a brighter prospect opened to your ravished eyes! Alas, 
it is both useless and cruel,‘ infandum renovare dolorem.” 





* Vide Satinist, No, 33.——S¢. Albans’. street Conspiracy. 
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We professed to console and advise, but we are diverg- 
ing into lamentable narrative———Poor souls! Heaven 
knows you sadly require consolation. In sooth, twas 
grievous, when you had, in your own opinions, com- 
pletely succeeded in impressing on the mind of the royal 
son the necessity of discharging the confidential servants 
of the reyal father; when you imagined you had effec- 
tually poisoned his ear and deluded his heart—when you 
thought you had rendered the one deaf to the voice of 
truth,the other unsusceptible of every filial, every proper, 
and every amiable sentiment, to be interrupted iu the very 
act of compleating your ministerial arrangements, by 
the unexpected intrusion of Wally 4ddam/  E’en now in 
fancy, we behold him entering your den of delusion.— 
His brown wig frowns disaster---poor Ponsonby drops his 
pen; Abercrombie halts in the middle of the half-manu- 
factured paragraph, which was destined to announce in 
the Morning Chronicle “ the wisdom and patriotism 
which his royal highness had manifested in the choice of 
his new servants” —Lord Grey bites his nether lip and 
scowls like Moloch; Lord Greuville tears the draft of an 
act to enable him to be the auaitor cf his own accounts, and, 
hearing your doom pronounced by the harbinger of your 
degradation, exclaims in the language of Milton :— 


‘* What words have pass’d thy lips, ddam, severe?" 


Lord Holland vows the gout in his toe is rapture com- 
pared with the pangs of his heart, and swallows a huge 
draught of Godfrey’s cordial ; Lord Temple groans as he 
pockets the paper and pens, no longer officia/ly useful.— 
Sir Watkin’s blood dubbles with ire, his brother squeaks 
with fury— All, all, are stricken with despair and woe.” 


‘© To whom thus Adam, sore beset, replies ; 
* O Heav’n, in evil strait this day I stand 
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Before my friends: either to undergo 

Mysclf the total blame, or to accuse 

My other self, the patron of my life ! 

Whose failing, while Ais faith tome remains, 
] should conceal, and not expose to blame 

By my complaint ; but strict necessity 
Subdues me, and calamitous constraint, 

Lest on my head both sin and punishment, 
However insupportable, be all 

Devolved : Though had I held my peace, ye still 
Had easily discerned what I conceal'’d.’*” 


Is not this, my lords and gentlemen, a too faithful re- 
presentation of that which actually did occur on the 
fatal first of February ? Alas! we know it is: but still ye 
should not totally despair—* Rouse, rouse, your ener- 
gies’—The mastiff brewer is your friend, he'll dash at any 
thing; bid him bait your triumphant adversaries, Jet him 
assail them with accusation upon accusation, no matter 
whether true or false. Let Abercrombie cram the 
Morning Chronicle with paragraphs, describing the RE- 
GENT’S REGRET AT HAVING DONE HIS DUTY 
TO HIS FATHER AND TO THE NATION, instead 
of having listened to the delusive and interested counsels of his 
pretended friends! Nay, as it is not generally known that 
your arrangements for a new ministry were (save only 
two appointments) completed, you may let him state 
that you “ with your usual disinterestedness” advised 
his royal highness to continue your antagonists in office.t 
This will look liberal and gull the multitude; take spe- 
cial care, however, that none of the caricutures which you 
had caused to be prepared to ridicule * the fadl of Messrs. 





* Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book X. v. 124. 
+ This has actually been insinuated in the Morning Chro- 
nicle?! ! | 
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Perceval and Co." are suffered to be published; keep 
them fora future opportunity; the little gentlemen in blue 
spencers nay be useful twenty years hence, and it is not 
impassible but ministers may be ousted within that pe- 
riod—‘* There’s comfort for you.” As your case is des- 
perate, you must follow desperate examples. 

Turn your eyes to Burdett—emulate the conduct of 
that mob-serving patriot, link yourselves to Waithman, 
Wardle, and the D l. Let one of you (if a_ lord, 
so much the better) prove his attachment to liberty and 
the press, by moving fora list of all informations filed by 





the Attorney General against seditious libellers, and at the 
same time you may conciliate the convicts, by subscribing 
to the Newgate fund for carrying on prosecutions against 
those who write in favor of the existing establishments in 
church and state! In short,become demagogues, reformers, 
revolutionists, devils! Any thing is justifiable in your 
present desperate condition! Hark! the cursed guns are 
firing! * * * Alas! Alas! your enemies are again trium- 
phant! The Mauritius, that important, that “* ampregnable 
island*” is taken by “ the‘ futal’ expedition which minis- 
ters had” the temerity to send against it, O the ‘weak,’ 
‘ madheaded, successful rogues / This blow was unexpected 
---we must pause— 
** Attempts at consolation now are uselcss,”’ 


Adieu! let Satan be your monitor—thesc are his words: 


** Consult how ye may henceforth most offend 
Your enemies, your own loss how repair, 
How overcome this dire calamity ; 
What reinforcement ye may gain from hope, 
if not, what resolution from despair.” 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book 1, v. 187. 





- 


* Vide Morning Chronicle's prophecies of the discomfiture 
of the expedition against the Isle of France, 
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THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE LAYMAN IN 
QUERPO. 





‘© To Bedlam with him, is the man grown mad?” 
SHAKESPEARE. 





| Previous to my bringing forward the mocklayman into 
| the foreground of the canvas, I hold it incumbent on me 
| to premise, that I wish it to be clearly and unequivocally 
understood, it is not my purpose, in any degree whatso- 
ever, to advocate the cause of the methodists. With a consi- 
derable portion of indignation, I contemplate their unex- 
ampled and rapid accumulation ; I conceive the political 
existence of my country at stake ; but I am not so fashion- 
ably sensitive as to tremble: No!---God be thanked, my 
nerves are not made of such feeble materials as certain pre- 
tended friends of their country; and, when the storm bursts 
upon us, I humbly trust I shall not be found herded with 
the ¢tremblers. Possibly if the cause was withdrawn, 

the effect would cease ; but, alas, it is barely possible. 
| In my cursory review of the pages before me I profess 
| not to be actuated by the least inveteracy harboured 
against any clergyman soever, mere/y as such. I know seve- 
ral whoare an honour to their sacred calling, and to soci- 
ety : but those several prefer cultivating their gardens, 
to presiding in any chair, magisterial or convivial. The 
Baronet and Mr. Miller are equally unknown to me, nor 
had the subject for a moment occupied my notice but for 
| the malignity oflanguage, the important tone of expres- 
sion, the arrogance of dictation, the contumely of deci- 
sion, that flow through the whole of this mest execrable 
pamphlet, aud call so loudly for castigation upon its 
| shameless author. ‘The title of this rubbish is ‘ Obser- 

vations upon two Letters addressed to Sir Gervas Clifton, 
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Bart. by Mr. Miller, Minister of Halifax Chapel, Not- 
tingham. ByaLayman. The two letters I have not 
seen, and shall therefore confine myself, touching them, 
to the extracts before me. ‘They seem to have originated, 
as the Layman quotes, from several persons in the vil- 
lage of Clifton, near Nottingham, having begun to think 
seriously concerning the salvation of their souls, and that 
after having met together for the purpose of singing 
psalms and spiritual songs on a Sunday evening, they 
requested Mr. M. and his colleagues to go over and 
preach the gospel. Sir Gervase Clifton, who I believe is 
the sole proprietor of the village, was displeased at the 
intrusion, and drove them fromthence. Mr. M. obtain- 
ed, as it is said, permission to address the baronet, by let- 
ter; he afterwards wrote a second epistle, and finding 
they produced no alteration in Sir Gervase’s opinion 
relative to his conduct, he determined to give them to the 
public. ‘These are the letters which have called forth the 
most outrageously virulent attack that perhaps ever is- 
sued from the pen of Clerico-magistral despotism. Mark 
but the opening, gentle reader.——Here’s your Pomposo 
movements! ‘ The observations which I have to make 
upon these impudent and unguarded letters.” What 
think you of this? Isit like day brass? No, no, we 
know its classification too well to saddle any Layman 
with it. Neither is it, as some have erroneously imagin- 
ed, the production of a half-hatched priestling, an usher, 
softly, piously, and with all due humility, (under the unsought 
for impulse of inspiration,) tapping at the wicket of Ono1- 
NATION. No, faith, ’tis the image of clerical pride in 
full blown maturity, and the right horse shall have his 
pannel, depend upon it, before we have done. In your 
dignified recommendation, Mr. Layman, to the undoubted- 
ly deluded men, as you arrogantly stile them, to return 
to their legal Shepherd, their proper pastor (meaning I sup- 
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pose the parson of Clifton) did you fancy yourself in the 
robes of Bonner or Garpiner? Did your overweening 
pride so far confuse your ideas that you imagined a trem- 
bling culprit kneeling before you? Nothing short of 
your unblushing effrontery would have dared, while the 
paternal kindness of a gracious monarch indulges the 
meanest of his subjects in the invaluable privilege of wor- 
shipping his Maker in the way best suited to his concep- 
tions, while an amiable sovereign proclaims, no one shall 
officiously step between man and his Creator, nothing less 
than your inflated presumption would have urged the 
taking upon you the office of dictating to the parishioners 
of Clifton, or any other parish, who is their /egal shepherd, 
their proper pastor.* You,who have meanly filched the garb 
of honesty! ** By what authority doest thou these things?” 

Did Mr. M. ever hear the clergyman of Clifton (te legal 
shepherd, I suppose) do the duty in that church? If‘ he 
never did, how does he know that he does not faithfully 
explain and zealously enforce her doctrines?”—It is not 
by any mcans necessary Mr. M. should have heard the 
proper pastor—look at the etfect—several persons in 
the village of Clifton began to be seriously concerned 
about the salvation of their souls—from what cause did 
this proceed >? But, perhaps the qualms of such kind of 
people, though ever so serious, are not worthy the least at- 
tention, Probably some may think that such kind of people 
have nothing to do with their parish priest or his doc- 
trine, but topay and oley the one, and gulp down the 





* Wediffer, in toto, with our correspondent on this subject.—We 
conceive it to be the duty of every clergyman to caution his neigh- 
bours against listening to the doctrines of improper persous, and to 
direct their attention 'o clergymen of sound orthodox principles. 
—We heg at the sae time to state that we by no means pledge our- 
selves that his censure is just; for wedo not know whois the person 
alluded to in his strictures. —Eprroa, 
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other. The parson of Clifton may be, for ought I know 
to the contrary, a very deserving, praiseworthy character ; 
nevertheless, as it seems, these people really did admit 
<piritual doubts, if the /egislature indulges, surely you 
might. ‘* Why boastest thou thyself, O mighty man, that 
thou canst do mischief?” ‘Those doubts are of far more 
consequence than a bastard belong to this or that 
parish ; or which is the best devised scheme to defeat 
the /egal operation of the property tax.* There is some- 





* Having touched on the topic of taxation it may not be en- 
tirely irrelevant to say a word ortwo on the subject of that 
Jine oily cant we have been daubed with concerning our high 
obligation to many reverend and learned GentiEMen for be- 
stowing their valuable time and eminent abilities on the public 
for nothing !—for nothing, do you really say ? O Sapiens, Sa- 
piens, or rather O Sap!!! Full rightly did the Devil argue, 
and, under the rose, most of the speeches I have secn imputed 
to him have been mach more in point than those of some other 
sooty orators. Very closely put indecd, was the question Doth 
Job fear God for nought ? Let the officer of the crown take 
the assessor’s estimate of property in his hand, and, as he is in 
duty bound, ocularly examine the demi-palaces and extensive 
pleasure-grounds of some of these reverend disinterested Gen- 
tlemen, Let him make a fair comparison between the nom#- 
nal value of the premises before him aud those in their vicinity, 
which are let at rack-rent. Let him also view the lands in the 
proprietorship and occupancy of some of these worthécs, and 
those over the hedge in the occupation of a tenant,the high obli- 
gationwill then stand confessed in its true colours—he will there 
find ét framed, giit and glazed, ‘The devil will be proved to 
have been correct to a shaving—Oh yes, patriotism is cheap 
cnough, or tramping the streets to collect money for swords and 
vases. But touch the pocket, and what follows ?—In too many 
instances, mean skulking evasion. Every mau by his polities 
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thing awkwardly serious in the idea of torments eter- 
nal, to those that actually do believe ina future retribu- 
tion. Tobe sure, I have seen a travelling juggler with a 
tongue rendered fire-proof lick a red hot poker, and there 
may bearts and mysteries iv other trades to which we 
poor laics are wholly in the dark. Next follows a dis- 
sertation upon conscience, such as never before fell from 


the pen of any human being unadorned with a crown of 


straws and sceptre of cat-tail. Imust beg my readers this 
exertion of patience, for, really I cannet resist the im- 
pulse I feel of laying it before them. 


*‘Itis to be feared, that neither Mr. M. nor his followers 
understand the signification of the phrase ; I shall therefore 
endeavour to set him right on this hacknied subject. By 
conscience, then, is to be understood, not simply that opinion 
or persuasion, which a man may possess upon any given sub- 
ject, —but that knowledge which he obtains by some written 
law, or rule, or reason, which isthe right standard of judg- 
mentin any particular case ; conscience, therefore, as its title 
denotes (cum and sciv) is comrARATIVE KNOWLEDGE—it is the 
judgment which a man passes on his own actions comPARED 
WITH SOME LAw; and wherethere is no law, there is no con- 


——, 





sponsor, his representative in parliament, gives his assent to 
each tax imposed ; in point, therefore, of moral honesty he is, 
by that assent equally bound to the payment as though be were 
under a specialty. Whoever then, meanly, because he possesses 
the power, or because he happens to have a temporary time- 
serving connexion with those in authority evades legal impusi- 


tion, let his prowess in brow-beating, tousting or shouting 
rank ever so highly ; yet, inthe very teeth of vindictive ma- 
lignity I boldly aver, such man is neither more nor less than a 
pitiful, disloyal (and, if a commissioner) perjured Scounnret. 
Vide commissioner's oaths. 
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science ; it is a personal priaciple, which must necessarily be 
submitted to some law of God, real or supposed, as its ulti- 







mate rule.’’ 

Hear---Hear---Hear! If this was not written after din- 
ner---lf this be not the affusion of Oporto or Nantz, then 
I must of course repeat my motto: 








To Bedlam with him ; is the man grown mad ? 






** A general accusation without a proof, can affect no 
man but he who has the folly or knavery to make it ;” yet 
you tax the methodists with being perhaps well meaning , 
but wndoubtedly deluded men: here is a general and positive 
accusation. But where is your proof, I pray? nota shadow 
thereof to be discerned except your own pompous ipse 
dizit. Your doctrine might lead to very curious conclu- 
sions indeed. I have not forgot the cover-slut axiom of 
* Do I say; not as J do.”, Does that mean, pray, that al- 
though a legal shepherd---drinks—whores or perjures hiya- 
self his parishioners must not any of them doubt ? Must 
none dare todraw a comparison between Ais behaviour 
and one---not entitled to take tithes, under penalty of being 
contemptuously stiled an wxdoubtedly deluded man? And 
by whom truly ? why by one who, according to his own 
premises, is both oor, and Knave. But this article is 
stretching to rather an inconvenient Jength. Mr. Lay- 
manmust therefore, asa piece of ornamental furniture, 
perforce remain braced up in his wasstcoat till the ensuing 
month. Nomurmuring, Sir, otherwise the order of the 
day is: 

To Bedlam with him, is the man grown mad 2? 
FLaGELLATOR. 






























Southwell, February 20th, 1811. 
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To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Prince Regent 
of the British Empire. 
LETTER II. 
Srp, 

Your Royal Highness has gloriously fulfilled the hopes 
of a loyal nation-—-you have proved yourself worthy of 
wielding the British sceptre---all good men praise you ; 
the virtuous of every party applaud your conduct, and 
you are no longer traduced by the fulsome flattery of the 
infamous.--- You have shaken off the trammels of party ; 
trammels which, to royalty, must ever prove both galling 
and disgraceful. A prince should be an integer: when he 
is linked to a faction, he can only be considered asa cy- 
pher,giving value and importance to others. ad you Jisten- 
ed to the pernicious counsels of those interested politicians 
who, in the days of your youth and inexperience, wormed 
themselves into your confidence and captivated your un. 
suspicious heart, what would have been your Royal 
Hlighness’s present situation ?--- You would lave worn the 
trappings of royalty, but you would have experienced all 
the inconveniences of the most abject dependance---the 
influence which they had obtained over the Prince of 
Wales would have restrained the will, and biassed every 
action, of the regent. It cannot be supposed that they 
would have submitted to have been led by ham whom they 
had been accustomed to lead.---The republican spirit of 
the Foxites, and the domineering pride of the Grenvilles, 
would have alike revolted at the idea. 

Your Royal Highness must have perceived that these 
men were willing to sacrifice your honour and your re- 
uown,' to the gratification of their own avarice and thirst 
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of power. What honest, what loyal man, would have coun- 
selled you to dismiss the confidential servants of your roy- 
al father, at the very moment when the nation wasgladden- 
ed with the fairest prospect of his speedy recovery ? What 
right-hearted man would have advised your Royal Highness 
to blast that joyful prospect, by thus inflicting an ad- 
ditional wound in his sovereign’s paternal bosom ? Dread- 
ful indeed must have been the effects had you fol- 
lowed such advice; your Royal Highness would have lost 
for ever the respect and confidence of your country ; you 
would have been regarded as the mere tool of a desperate 
faction; your conscience would have accused you of en- 
creasing and prolonging your royal father’s affliction, and 
perhaps of shortening his days! Happily for England you 
have gloriously proved, that whatever influence these 
men may have obtained over your mind, and however 
they may have succeeded in prejudicing your Royal High- 
ness against those who are in possession of the honors and 
emoluments for which they are become so ravenous, they 
have been unable to triumph over the amiable feelings and 
virtuous propensities of your heart. That your professed | 
friends, the opposition, have very little regard for your 
honor or your reputation, their recent conduct has abun- 
dantly manifested. Would any real friend of your Royal 
Highness have been anxious to publish the letter which 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle, purporting to be a true 
copy of that in which you were pleased to signify to Mr. 
Perceval your intention of making no change in the mi- 
nistry? This letter was, | know, published at the request 
and by the authority of a member of the opposition com- 
mittee, by whom it was given to the editor of the paper 
alluded to. Now, supposing for the sake of argument, 
your Royal Highness’s professed friends had sufficient in- 
fluence to induce you to hint in your communication to 
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Mr. Perceval, that although you consented to retain your 
father’s faithful servants, they were not to be honored with 
your confidence, could the publication of this add either to 
your reputationorto your popularity? Wasit not rather cal- 
cujated to dim the lustre of that conduct, which had obtain- 
ed you the admiration and the praise of every truly pa- 
triotic Briton? For may not any indignity offered to the 
chosen ministers of your royal father be by some consider- 
ed an indirect insult to himself? If, Sir, this letter were 
published with your sanction (which I could almost swear 
was not the case), the men who advised you on the oc- 
casion could not be your friends! and if it were pub- 
lished without such authority, those who caused its pub- 
lication must have been guilty of a most flagrant breach 
of confidence, and a gross dereliction of duty: in either 
case they must have preferred the gratification of their 
vanity and malice to the advancement of your honour 
and renown! But, Sir, if, as I verily believe, this letter 
should have been a forgery, there is no pupishment, no 
disgrace which they would not richly merit. 

There is one circumstance, which I[ confess has excited 
the most painful feelings. How could the opposition ob- 
tain possession of Mr. Perceval’s answer to your Royal 
Highness’s letter ? It cannot for a single moment besup- 
posed that you, Sir, would betray the contidential commu- 
nications of yourfather’s (now your own) ministers, to their 
political enemiés, and that you would furnish these ene. 
mies with the means of amoying those whom you had, 
on mature reflection, thought proper to entrust with the 
administration of your government: it is therefore ob- 
vious that, if the document alluded to be genuine, some 
person in your Royal Highness’s confidence must have be- 
trayed his trust. 


‘That your Royal Highness should prefer, as private 
9 
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friends, men with whom you have associated from the 
days of your youth, to those against whom your mind has 
been industriously and most unfairly prejudiced, is perfect- 
ly natural; but, Sir, your recent conduct has evinced that 
you know. how to disregard the claims of private friend- 
ship when they interfere with your public duty. A man 
may be a most agreeable companion, without possessing 
the requisite qualities to constitute an able minister. 
‘There are few who would not be proud of the friendship 
of Lords Grey and Grenville, but a vast majority of the 
reflecting part of the public would consider the return 
of these noblemen to power one of the most unfortu- 
nate events that could befal their country. Had they not 
been so recently tried, it might have been otherwise ; but 
what confidence could the nation have in men who so 
lately proved themselves at once the most arbitrary, tem- 
porising, imbecile, and impolitic ministers that ever at: 
tempted to mislead a British sovereign. ‘Their arbitrary 
disposition was sufficiently manifested by their suffering 
Lord Grenville to become the auditor of his own accounts, 
and by their constituting the chief justice of the King’s 
Bench an adviser of state prosecutions, at which he must 
preside as a judge ; and their imbecility, temporising pro- 
pensities and impolicy were fatally demonstrated by their 
abortive and ineffective expeditions, by their degrading 
supplications for peace, and by their shamefully abandon- 
ing and disgusting our allies. Such, your Royal Highness, 
was the conduct of those who hoped to be your minis- 
ters! ‘That they would act upon similar principles, if again 
entrusted with the helm of government,cannot be doubted 
by any man,who has heard or perused the sentiments which 
they have recently avowed. Has your Royal Highness 
read the speech of Mr. Whitbread (a principal organ of 
the party) on the subject of Spain and Portugal? never was 
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a more disgraceful, a more degrading, or a more impolitic 
harangue uttered in the House of Commons, even by Sit 
Francis Burdett. Now,Sir,let usexamine into the political 
conduct of those who are your ministers. Of the wisdom 
and policy of capturing the Danish fleet, there cannot now 
be the smallest doubt, even among those short-sighted po- 
liticians who so vehemently reprobated the measure—had 
it not been in our ports, it would long ere this have been 
in the harbours of France, ready to threaten our shores. 
Under the auspices of the present administration, tlie 
enemy has been deprived of all his possessions in the West 
Indies. The expedition against Walcheren,owing to cir- 
cumstances which could not have been foreseen, proved 
unsuccessful,* but this disaster has been amply compensat- 
ed by the glorious victories of Lord Wellington in Spain 
and Portugal, who has hitherto foiled the whole disposa- 
ble force of Buonaparte, commanded by the ablest of his 
genera!s; and [ need not remind your Royal Highness that 
your assumption of the regal authority was gratulated 
with the roar of the artillery which announced the most 
important capture that British valour has achieved.t 
The opposition are incessantly raving about * the dis- 
asters’ and the blunders which have marked the conduct 
of ministers ; but before your Royal Highness vouchsafes 
to listen to their ravings or their warnings,you will,I trust, 
examine into the nature of the calamities which afflict 
your country, and calmly consider whether they are such 
as human foresight or human skill could have prevented. 


— 





* Against this, in a comparative view of the two administra. 
tions,may be set the disastrous cxpedition toBuenos Ayres. The 
Grenvilite attack upon Constantinople and Egyp’, with a hand- 
ful of men, have no parallel. 

+ The Isle of France, the last of Napoleon’s colonies in the 
east ! 
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Motives of private friendship should have no influence 
with a ruding prince in the appointment of his ministers ; 
the interests of his subjects, and the safety of his country, 
should be his only considerations; and to determine whith 
of the great contending political parties is most likely to 
promote these important objects, your Royal Highness 
has only to consider the conduct and success of their re- 
spective administrations. You, Sir, are too wise to covet 
the applauses of the deluded and the ignorant: it is the 
praises of the wise and good that confer honor upon 
princes ; these your illustrious father has ever enjoyed, 
these are now showered down upon your Royal Highness ; 
and these, by following the unbiassed propensities of your 
excellent heart, you will continue to receive. 

The opposition newspapers have endeavoured to im- 
press you with an idea that the public are anxious to see 
Lords Grey and Grenville taken into your Service; but, 
Sir, be assured that this is not less false than the ridicu- 
lous assertion of Cobbett, who gravely states in his Re- 
gister, of the 9th inst. that Sir Francis Burdett and bis 
friends are the only persons who enjoy the confidence of 
the people!!! | 

Your Royal Highness’s dignified and most proper an- 
swer to the indecent address of Mr. Waithman and his 
factious colleagues, has given universal satisfaction io all 
but the disaffected; and must have effectually destroyed 
the degrading hopes which the seditious had dared to 
cherish. In short, Sir, every part of your conduct since 
your assumption of the regal authority, has afforded the 
highest gratification to your royal father’s affectionate 
subjects. This, Sir, is no tribute of flattery. An ap- 
proving conscience must convince your Royal Higliness 
that it is the language of truth. Yes, Sir, that conscience 
which imparted such exquisite, such tapturous feelings 
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to your filial heart, when you were recently held in the 
beloved embrace of your convalescent parent, must assure 
your Royal Highness that you are justly entitled to the 
love and approbation of your loyal countrymen, and he 
must be a base-born Briton who refuses to contribute his 
proportion. 

That your valuable life (which you have now taught 
us properly to estimate) may long be preserved, is the 
sincere prayer of him who has the honour to subscribe 
himself 
| Your Royal Highness’s 


Most DUTIFUL AND MOST FAITHFUL SERVANT, 


Feb. 18. 
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EXTRACTS FROM COBBETT. 





No. VIL. 





Taken from the Eighth Volume of his Works.* 


~ © Democracy onthe decline---By the last account from 
Ireland it appears, that what could not be effected by le- 
nitive measures, has been effected by the bayonet; and 
that the miserably ignorant and deluded wretches of 
that country have, at last, been made to repent of having 
followed the advice of the United Irishmen. One of the 
generals of the king’s troops has issued a proclamation, in 


». 





_ * N. B. Cobbett now represents the Irish as oppressed 
innocents, who were treated with shameful and unnecessary 
severity, violently applauds the French tyrants, and insists 


that nothing but peace and reform can save his country. 
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which he tells the disaffected, that should the enemy land, 
and should any of them attempt to communicate. with 
him, or join in any thing like an insurrection, they will 
be immediately put to death, and their houses and property 
destroyed. 

‘It is to be hoped he will not fail to put this threat in 
fullexecution. This isthe way to treat the partisans of 
France, in whatever country French troops may land. 
For the question is simply this, will you kill them, or will 
you letthem kill you, after having betrayed you? Had 
the Swiss killed the villains who sold them to F rance, the 
bargain would never have been ratified with their own 
hands, and cemented with their blood. It is in vain to 
talk about liberty of opinion in such a state of things. 
He who is for the enemy, is the enemy of his country, 
and, as such, when an invasion takes place, he ought to 
be shot at, and if possible destroyed. 

“In England the partisans of France have received a 
severe blow: their last formed conspiracy has been disco- 
vered, and traced to the London Corresponding Society, a 
great number of the members of which haye been taken - 
inhold. ‘The government has acted with a degree of ac- 
tivity and vigour that must strengthen the confidence of 
the people, while it cannot fail to dishearten the gasconad- 
ing enemy. Hanging or shooting, some sort of death 

or transportation,is all that the villainous friends of France 
need fear. ‘The troubles of their country, its distress, or 
the overthrow of its government, they can lose nothing by, 
because they have nothing to lose; and, in case of success, 
they may gain. Ifyou will but let them go on, therefore, 
that isall they waut; should they fail, still they are as 
well offas they were before. If you continue to prosper, 
they shave in your prosperity; and if you fall, they divide 
your property amougst them: so that, unless you make 
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them suffer for their crimes, or, at least, put them in dan- 
ger, before the enemy arrives ; they have all the chances 
in their favour; they are in perfect security, and makea 
mockery of your anxiety and distress. 

** Let them, then, be made to suffer ; SQUEEZE THEM, 
TREAD THEM DOWN ; let them fee/ some part of the 
consequences of their treason ; and should they invite the 
ferocious enemy to your shores, let them have the first 
taste of your vengeance; leave not the fox in the fold 
while you go in search of the wolf. 

“‘ For want of this necessary precaution, every govern- 
ment on the continent of Europe, in which there existed 
any thing like liberty, has been overthrown. With this 
example before their eyes, those who administer the 
government in Great Britain, would richly deserve ever- 
lasting infamy, were they not to adopt the precaution : 
indeed, by their late acts, they seem resolved to doit; to 
hunt the villains out of their recesses, and to harass them 
in such a manner as shall convince them that treason 
is neither a pleasant nor a profitable trade. 

“The discovery of the conspiracy in England has produ- 
ced a change in the conduct of the wicked opposition, aud 
even in that of the base MORNING CHRONICLE, the 
BACHE of GreatBritain : but this change is to be attribut- 
ed to fear of what is to come, and not to repentance for 
what is past. They see that the spirit of the nation is 
soused: look which way they will, a forest of arms eclip- 
ses their views of ambition and plunder; and they very 
justly dread the resentment of their injured and insulted 
countrymen, who very well know, notwithstanding all 
their professions to the contrary, that they have been the 
prime movers of every combination, whether open or 
secret, that has had a tendency to assist the enemy or to 
subvert the government. It is really curious to hear the 
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hypocritical cant of the reformed MORNING CHRON 
CLE, which is totally wader the influence of the opposi- 
tion. On the 20th of April it tells its readers, that a mes- 
sage will the next day be sent from the king to the House 
ef Commons, warning the parliament of the danger to be 
apprehended from the plots formed at home, to favour the 
attack of the enemy; and it adds “ it is with great plea- 
sure we hear Mr. Sheridan is to move, or second, 
the address in answer to the message.” On the 2ist, 
this same reformed patriot announces with equal plea- 
sure, “‘ that Mr. Sheridan, and other gentlemen of op- 
position, have come forward, in the most patriolic, and 
decided manner, and pledzed themselves to assist in des 
fending the country” It is weil worthy of remark, that in 
this very sitting, which gave the hypoeritical fellow so 
much pleasure, a bill was passed for suspending the habeas 
corpusact’! And * this conduct of the opposition,” he 
says, “cannot fail to rivet still more closely the affections of 
the people!” This is the last poor shift of a base, degene- 
rate, aud unnatural faction. ‘That there is not a grain of 
sincerity in their conduct will at once appear, when we 
compare it with their conduct in 1793, 1794 and 1795. 
The present conspiracy, though meriting the most serious 
attention, does not call for unanimity more loudly, than 
did the conspiracies in those years. In those years the 
Corresponding Society was in its full vigour: it consisted 
of a hundred thousand members more than it does now ; it 
had organized insurrection in many parts of Great Britain ; 
it was in close union with the United Irishmen; and things 
were arrived at suth a height that hundreds of scouridreis 
met at Edinburgh who called themselves “ CITIZEN 
DELEGATES TO THE BRITISH CONVENTION.” 
Yet did this same opposition clog every measure which 
government took to defeat the hellish combinations; and 
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when some of the traitors were under sentence of trans- 
portation, they even visited them as gentlemen and as 
Sriends, Nay,when in 1795,his majesty’s person was insult- 
ed and openly attacked, and his life put in immediate 
danger, during lis progress to the parliament house, even 
then did this same opposition set their faces against every 
thing that was proposed “ for the safety and preservation 
of his Majesty’s person and government.” And will any man 
havethe impudence to pretend that they are new, at once, 
actuated by a love of theirking and country? No, no: 
their change of conduct is, as I said before, the effect of 
base fear, ‘hey know what crimes they lave been guilty 
of: they know that the hour of delusion is past, and that 
of retribution is at hand. Had I been in the place of Mr. 
PITT, Sheridan never should have seconded the motion of 
thanks, With such a majority as the minister has, there 
is nothing to be gotten by acompromise with such an 
abandoned faction. He should crush them: he has it in 
his power; but he wants energy. He should have lived 
in his father’s time, and his father in his. Before the old 
Chatham the Bedfords and the Foxes would have shrunk 
into nothing. But though the pretended reformation of 
the opposition is all hypocrisy, and though their volun- 
teering in supportof the minister at this time ought to have 
been treated with scorn, yet it is very pleasing to see them 
driven to this miserable expedient to preserve the remnant 
of their popularity. When they are compelled to act 
like good men, in order to retain their interest among the 
mob, the nation is not far from being what it ought to be. 
They are ever in the opposite scale to the interest ad the 
country ; and when they fall it must rise. 
** Among the papers seized in London belonging to the 
committee of the Corresponding Society, was once called 
“ The Torch, or a light to enlighten the nations of Europe 
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in their way towards peace and happiness,” partly extracted 
from a work entitled, “ De Volney’s Ruins,” tending to 
excite, by way ofdialogue, the middling and lower orders 
of the people and the soldiery, against the legislative, ec» 
clesiastical and magisterial authorities of the kingdom, — 
This is curious enough. The arch villain was:republishing 
this detestable performance in America, and had the im- 
pudence, before his departure, to regret, for the sake of the 
people here, that he could not stay to complete it. The 
vain rascal really thought that there was not a man amongst 
us, who had sense enough to detect the fallacy of his abo- 
minable imposture. Nothing is more provoking than the 
insolent self-conceit of these two-legged baboons.” Page 
249, vol. 8, Cobbeit’s Works, 

“« Viewing the general desolationof Europe, the fallen 
state ofall the countries that havesubmitted tothescourge of 
the republicans, and the calamitous, the brutal condition 
of these republicans themselves, what a grand‘and noble 
figure do the people of Great Britain exhibit to surround- 
ing nations, standing as they do, firm and erect amidst the 
storm, proudly determined not to submit to the will of the 
enemy, bravely resolved to sacrifice every comfort in sup- 
port of their religion and their liberties, and still enjoyingall 
those blessings, of which other countries lave, in so short 
a period, been bereaved! Their trade and manufacturies 
still flourish “ through the state,” and surpass the com- 
mercial enterprizes and successes of all the other nations 
in the world. Agriculture, farfrom languishing during the 
war, has been pursued with unexampled vigor and pros- 
perity: all their excellent institutions continue to thrive 
under the animating assiduity of their governors, and the 
ceaseless generosity ofthe public; and the natural bene- 
volence has been most nobly displayed in the successive 
and ample subscriptions for the relief of persecuted 
1 
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foreigners, for that of their own wounded soldiers and 
sailors, and for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
those who have fallen in fighting the battles of their coun- 
try. The intercourse between man and man is preserved 
unalloyed by suspicion ; the charms of society remain un- 
controlled by terror; their wites and. daughters sleep 


without apprehension of being disturbed by the violator 


or the assassin ; and their property is secured by mild and 
well dispensed laws against the public depredator and the 
private aggressor. ‘Their islands in the West Indies 
have been secured and augmented by those of the enemy ; 
their possessions on this continent have continued unmo- 
lested ; their extensive and valuable territories in the Kast 
Indies have enjoyed the most profound tranquillity ; they 
have added conquest to conquestin Asia and Africa; the 
Cape of Good Hope is the guardian of their commerce to 
the East, and the Rock of Gibraltar defies the power of 
Spain. In naval fame they have made a vast acquisition. In 
that part of the war which belongs to Britain, they have 
obtained successes which surpass the most brilliant exam- 
ples of their ancestors: history abounds with the noble 
deeds of British tars, but it was reserved for GEORGIE 
THE THIRD, after decisive and glorious victories suc- 
cessively gained over the fleets of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, to see his navy ride triumphant at the same moment 
atthe mouths of Brest, Cadiz, and the Tevel. 

‘*Such, Americans, andsosituated, is the nation from 
whom, generally speaking, you are descended. Compare 
her situation with that of the degraded peace-secking re- 
publics of Eurdpe, and thefi determine which example 
you shall follow. Independance, with all its attendant 
blessings, is yet within your power: but as it was obtained 
by arms, so it must be maintained; and you have not a 
month, nay, nota day left you to consider, whether you 
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shall assume those arms, or basely bend your necks to the 
galling yoke of the insolent, blood-thirsty tyrants of 
France.” Cobbett's Works, Vol. 8th, page 318. 
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PETER FINNERTY AND THE REFORMERS, 





Tue following curious advertisement appeared in the 
Morning Post, and other papers, on Thursday the 21st 
of February. 


MR. FINNERTY.—At a meeting convened by advertise. 
ment in the public papers, held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, on Wednesday the 20th day of Febru 
ary, 1811. 

SIR FRANCIS BURDETT in the Chair. 

ReEsoLvED UNANIMOUSLY, 

ist. That the late manly and able effort of Mr, Finnerty, in 
the Court of King’s Bench, to vindicate the liberty of the 
press, and maintain the best rights of Englishmen, deserves 
our warmest thanks. ; 

2d. That in consequence thereof, and of his removal from 
his business and connections, by the sentence of the court, to 
the distant gaol of Lincoln, it is proper and mecessary that a 
public subscription be instituted, todefray the expences he has 
been compelled toincur, by the prosecution at the instigation 
of Lord Castlereagh, and in collecting evidence in Ircland ; 
and also to provide for his support. 

3d. That the following gentlemen be requested to form 
committee (with power to add to their numbers) to manage the 
subscription, and defray the expences attendant thereon, and 
likewise to appoint two proper persons as trustees by whom, 
in conjunction with the committee, the munics gollested shall be 
finally disposed of, in whatever way may appear to them most 
beveficial to Mr. Finnerty. 

VOL. VIII. F F 
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Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this meeting be 
4 _ given to Sir Francis Burdett, for his able and judictous conduct 


in the chair. A. Thistlewoed, Sec. 
Committee. 


i Major Cartwright, Mr. Alderman Wood. 

M. P. Mallet. Mr. Worthington. 

i Mr. Chatfiel’, : 

. Subscriptions are received by Mr. Alderman Wood, Falcor- 
| square ; Mr. Edward Langley, 19, Edgware-road: Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, 167, Fleet-street ; Mr. Miller, Skinner-street ; Mr. Lam- 
i bert, 52, Leicester-square ; aud at the bar of the Crown and An- 





Reader, the above has been published by no enemy of 
Sir Francis Burvett’s, with the viewof bringing him 
and his party into contempt. This desperate blow at the 
baronet’s reputation was inflicted,if not by his own hand, 
i by his own consent.—All the ingenuity of all his enemies 
could not have devised any thing so degrading, sodamning 
to his character as this atrocious advertisement! It 
seems, that to excite the commiseration and obtain the 
support of SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, it is only neces- 


chor ‘Tavern. 
From the Morning Post, Thursday, February 21st, 1811. 
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: sary to become #famous in the eyes of every honest man. 
F The spy of Buonaparte—the seditious libeller—the hard- 
‘ ened wreich who dares to insult 


“© The majesty and power of law and justice ;” 


the sturdy rebel, and the miscreant who has proved him, 
" self worthy of the pillory or a jail, never appeal in vain for 
2 his protection: but, as his present panegyrist, the apostate 
Cobbett,said of him in his Political Register of August 7th, 
1802, “ It really excites something like a smile to observe 
how very limited isthe loving-kindness. of this tender- 
hearted philanthropist ! It has never come to our know- 
edge” (no! nor to any other person’s) ‘* that hehas ex- 
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tended it to any other criminals, Did he ever bring be- 
fore the house the cause ofthe widow or the orphan; 
uncounected with politics ? or of some unfortunate wretch 
languishing in prison, rather through his own misfortuness 
or the villainy of others than from any crimes? Did he 
ever, from the purse which now so readily overflows, glad the 
heart of the unfortunate debtor, and restore him to his 
afflictedand starving family and to society ? He says he 
loves his country and its tranquillity !!! Our patriotic phi- 
lanthropist proves this by advocating the cause of its bit- 
terest enemies. Is itlove of our country, to display, on 
every occasion, the most rooted hate to its constitution 
and government ? Is it love of our country, to take a decided 
part with the seditious and disaffected? Is it love of our 
country to treat with contempt the laws and its administra- 
tors? Away with such hypocritical cant!*” 

-Before we make any further remarks onthe conduct cf 
this crack-brained baronet, let us take a view of the 
claims of the party for whom, and of the professed purposes 
for which, the meeting alluded to in the preceding adver- 
tisement was called. ‘The first resolution declares “ that 
the manly and able effort of Peier the wild boy to vindicate 
the liberty of the press, ‘and maintain the best rights of 
Englishmen, deserved the warmest thanks of Sir Francis 
and his raggamuffin associates.” ‘That Peter does deserve 
the thanks of every scoundrel in the kingdom, there can 
be little doubt; and, we dare say, if one of the wretches 
who constituted the Vere-street gang had, while receiving 
sentence of the pillory, spit in. the judge’s.face, his col- 
leagues would have thought him.“ a devilish fine fellow,” 
and “ entitled to their warmest thanks.”—But what has 
Peter done “ to vindicate the liberty of the press ?”—We 





* Cobbett’s Political Register, vol. 2, page 135, 
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perceive that the meeting confined their thanks to his 
exertions in the court of King’s Bench 2—-Was this inten- 
tional? or had these worthy patriots forgotten his equally 
successful efforts, in thecourt of Common Pleas, on the 
1sth of February 1809 ?>—Had they forgotten that after 
having published the most false and infamous libels against 
a proprietor of the Satirist, he had the impudence to bring 
an action against the publisher of the same work for an 
alledged /ibe/, because the gentleman whom he had at- 
tacked, ridiculed him iv return, and held him up to merited 
obloquy in its pages >—Had they forgotten this “ effort 
to vindicate thie liberty of the press ?” Had they forgotten 
too,that the Judge who presided at this trial, when he heard 
the evidence of Peter’s own servants, indignantly asked the 

gentlemen of the jury “ what damages they could give | 
such awretch as Finnerty had been proved?” Had they 
forgotten that notwithstanding his dear friend Edward 
Langley, of No. 19, Edgeware-road,* (who, as appears by 
the advertisement is now one of the persons appointed to, 
receive his subscriptions) was upon the jury, he only ob~ 
tained averdict of one shilling damages? And had they 
forgotten that the Judge afterwards certified that this 
* effort in vindication of the liberty of the press” was “ fri- 
volous and vexatious,” and that Peter the wild boy had 





* While the jury were deliberating, Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, 
who most ably advocated the cause of the Satirist, observed to 
Mr, Serjeant Best, leading counsel for Finnerty, that his client 
would get n0 more than a shilling; Mr. Clifford who was of 
course also of counse) for Peter, hearing this, exclaimed iu words 
to this effect—*‘* Don’t be too sure of that, for Edward Langley, 
who is as staunch a jacobin as any io England, is upon the 
jury.”’—Query—-Did Mr.JC, mean by this observation to con. 
vey a just idea of the justice of a Jacobin? At any rate it was 
no compliment to his friend. dai 
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the satisfaction of paying his own costs? Oh no; they 
had not forgotten any of these circumstances ; but it is on- 
ly the liberty of libelling and insulting government, 
ministers, judges, and other exalted characters which ‘they 
consider “ the best rights of Englishmen.” Yf any loyal 
man presume to use the press asa means. of annoying 
themselves, and of exposing their iniquities, they are, 
it is true, equally ready to subscribe, but it is for the 
purpose of prosecuting to conviction, not of rewarding the 
convicted.— This is the justice, this is the impartiality of 
the Burdettites; this is the way they then shew their anxi- 
ety “to vindicate the liberty of the press."—* What,” say 
they, * shall the doya/, shall those who are contented 
with the present establishments of church and state, pre- 
sume to exercise those privileges which ought to be con- 
fined to Jacobins and reformers? Down with them! down 
with them! down with them! Subscribe! subscribe! sub- 
scribe! Indict! indict! imdict! Such fellows must be 
crushed, or they’!l expose all our plans! The press must 
only be free against the government!” 

Such are their exclamations! such are their principles, 
and such are their deeds /—Reader, we speak from experi- 
ence; we have undoubted evidence of the facts which we 
relate—Incredible as it may appear, it is no less surprizing 
than true, that some of the identical men who have sub- 
scribed to reward Finnerty, for what they are pleased to 
term “* his vrnpicattown of the liberty of the press,” 
are at this moment contributors to a fund recently esta 
blished for the purpose of ruining The Satirist by law 
expences, and have prepared and are preparing numerous 
indictments against the editor, for alledged libels on Jaco« 
bins and reformers !/! 

Articles which appeared in this work nearly two years 
back have been sought out by these putriotic frienas of the 
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press, and made the subject of criminal prosecution. A 
man wholately received a rebuke im a courtof justice, 
which would have deterred any person of modesty or 
feeling from entering one again, and whois so completely 
commitied to the notorious William Cobbeit,* that he 
scarcely dares refuse him any thing, has been induced 
to prefer a bill of zudictment for an article which was pub- 
lished dust summer twelve month. Now, reader, you will 
please to obsérve that this Coddett, in his Register of Sep- 
tember 10th, 1808, declared that “‘ @ man’s appealing to 
the law always MuST we acircumstance conveying sus- 
picion that he wants truth wherewith to repel the attack :” 
you will also please to observe, that so recently as the 22d 
of December last, in his exultation at Mr. Hugh Bell's 
(the friend. of Burdett and O’Connor) temporary triumph 
over the editor of the Morning Post, he praised the former 
for proceeding by way of action for damages, instead of 
stoppinga man’s mouth by an indictment, which he _ insi- 
nuated was a most scandalous mode of prosecution; and 
yet it is by way of indictment that he has advised his crea- 
ture to proceed against the Satirist! We conjure our 
readers to reperuse what we said in the article entitled Pri- 
son Lucubrations,( page 40,No. 40 of the Satirist ;) and they 
will be convinced that what we there stated to be in con- 
templation was nothing but thetruth!—We pledge ourselves 
that some most curious facts (whether honorableor not to 
the parties concerned,our readers must be left to guess)shall 
be detailed in the course of this trial; not by way of justi- 
fication but in explanation. This prosecutor dared not give 
us an opportunity of justifying our assertions, and God for- 





* We shall, perhaps in a future number surprize these wor- 
thies with some intelligence which they little dream is in our 
possession. 
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bid that we should endeavour to bring into contempt the 
established rules of justice! If we have transgressed the 
law,we have done it in a righteous cause; like the man 
who breaks another's fences in endeavouring to protect his 
neighbour's sheepfold against the attacks of thieves or 
vermin. 

Let us now return tothe advertisement of Sir Francis 
Burdett and his worthy associates. We beg to refer our 
readers to the 15th and 16th numbers of the Satirist, for a 
faithful character of Peter Finnerty.—It is scarcely two 
years since this wretch. was scouted even by his own 
gang—in short, he was diterally kicked out of pot-houses 
and taverns, like amangy mastiff; and universally shunned, 
like a man afflicted withthe plague ‘or leprosy.—He was 
actually entreated not to open his mouth at a meeting of 
the electors of Westminster, convened at the request of 
the Burdettites, lest his character should ‘brive their 
cause into contempt and obloguy, even with the mob.— 
And yet itis now deemed “ properand necessary” to re. 
munerate him bya public subscription for accumulated 
infamy !!! We know that he expected, and was previously 
promised such a subscription for persevering in his awdaci- 
ous insults to the judges of the land.—He neither acted with- 
out advice nor without @ hope of remuneration ; the priée 
of his perfidy was settled—his hardihood did not proceed 
from fortitude, for a more errant coward never attenipted 
private assassination. It was malighityand avarice that 


“* screwed his courage up to the sticking-place.” a 


A public subscription, indeed, for such a miscreant as 
this!!! We will venture to predict that (saving the pre- 
sence of the original promoters of the measure) no man 
who is not qualified for the pillory or the gallows will 
incur the everlasting infamy of inserting his name in the 
list of subscribers. —Look at the names of the cosmittee- 
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men, reader! Are they not a glorious gang ?—Genuine 
patriots, all of them, blood and bone, “* true cocks of the 
game.” —TJ)on’t be alarmed at the word genuine, Mr.Alder- 
man Wood; we mean no libel either on yourself or your 
trade—we do not intend to furnish you with another op- 
portunity of shewing your attachment to afree press at our 
erpence!——Do not prosecute us, we conjure you, Mr. 
Worthington, for making use of the word ‘ game ;’ WE - 
do not mean unfair play! but how came your friend’s 
name to be omitted?—he would make an _ excellent 
committee-man on such a business. Perhaps, he was em- 
ployed in redressing the grievances of certain poor cotta- 
gers in the neighbourhood of Botley,and was thus unfortu- 
nately prevented from joining inyour vote of thanks to 
Srre Francis Burpett, “ for his able and JUDICIOUS 
conduct in the chair!!!” 

Upon the whole, we rejoice that this meeting has taken 
place: it must, 7/ wi/l open the eyes of our countrymen to 
the real ohject of those whose stalking-horse is REFORM : 
for the same reason we cannot but eru/t at the conspiracy 
which these pretended admirers of a free press have entered 
into against ourselves: their united efforts and subscriptions 
may probably succeed in ruining our fortunes ; but they 
will, at the same time, afford a most instructive and salu- 
tary lesson to those whom ‘hey are endeavouring to de- 
lude, and, 

‘€ Dulce et decorum est pro patria pati.” 


Febryary 2ist. 1811. 
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Deos quoque ipse semper et ubique ita cole, ut moribus patria re- 
ceptum est,—peregrinarum veroreligionum autores odio et suppli- 
ciis prosequere, non deorum modo gratia, quos qui contemnit, 
haud dubie neminem alium quoque magni faciet; sed propterea 
etiam, quod qui nova numina introducunt, multos ad usnm pere- 
grinarum legum pelliciunt. Inde Conjurationes, coitiones, et conci. 
liabula existunt, res minime unius principalui commoda ! 

Mecenas’s Speech. Dion. Cass. L. 52. 





MR. SAT. 


Ir isan amusing thing to see with what adroitness the 
opposition and their writers bandy about the sister 
kingdom like a political shuttle-cock ; particularly when 
we can fora moment forget our love to our own country, 
and our regard for the welfare of such an important part 
ofthe British empire as Ireland. How quiet were these 
patriots respecting her grievances, until their hopes of 
power, place, pensions, and peerages, were first set aside 
by the restriction bill, and their despair confirmed by tie 
patriotic and filial conduct ofthe royal regent! no sooner 
however had the whig gazette announced their having 
advised his Royal Highness to ret&in an imbecile ministry, 
which, by the bye, was no very patriotic advice, according 
to their own shewing, than it informed us with a kind of 
patriotic chuckling, that Ireland was ina state of tumult, 
confusion, and anarchy; now, Sir, after such an avowal, 
founded novoubt on the best authority, could any sober — 
man have supposed that they would venture to express 
their surprize at the prompt measures of the Irish govern- 
ment? But, then, this was such a pretty dilemma in 
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which they had caught the regent’s ministers, those men 
whom they had advised him to retain! . then, forsooth, 
either the ministry did it, on a supposition that they were 
going out, or they did it without consulting the illustrious 
personage! Incendiuries! too—yes they were incendiaries, 
for that was the word, for endeayouring to extinguish a 
flame which some other folks had assisted in kindling. But 
as these occurrencesare fresh inthe memory of your readers, 
| shall wave them to take a slight sketch, of that Catholic 
Committee, hosenational organization has been checked by 
the enforcement of the convention bill ,acircumstance which 
has given such offence to the patriots of both countries. 
The first account we have of a catholic committee in 
Ireland was one established at Kilkenny in 1641, called 
the “ Confederate Catholics.” Their principles and 
practice are still pretty well remembered; but some j 
people may have forgotten a circumstance of some 
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little importance, and which is particularly deserving of 
notice at the present day, a circumstance asserted by the 
Lord Chief Justice on tlie trial of one of the leaders of that 
rebellion, and confirmed by legal evidence ; this was, that 
they had their titular archbishops, bishops, deans and 
chaplains, and secular priests, for every parish. That 
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: " they have also an ecclesiastical hierarchy at the present 
i day, an hereditary claim upon every possession of the 
I established church, is well known; but it is not so well 

known that there isa double landed interest throughout 


| the wholekingdom ofLreland, the one protestant, the other 

i catholic ; and that there is scarcely an acre ofland inthe king- 
dom which isnot marked out as belonging tocatholic fami- 
lies, Inshort, Sir, it isan incontestable, though notgencrally 
known, fact, that when any catholic claimantdies, hiseldest 
son, or next heir, is enfeoffed into the estates by a general 
meeting of the friends of the family, in which his genealogy 
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is recited, and all theclaimed lands enumerated, and their 
boundaries detailed, Many of these claimants are ina state 
ofthe most abject poverty,but not the less regarded by their 
followers: too proud to exert themselves in honest indus- 
try, they condescend to be maintained by the free gifts of 
their prospective tenants and vassals. 

Towards the middle of the last century, when the J} hite 
Boys first made their appearance, their principal, at least 
their ostensible, grievances were the ¢legal inclosure of 
commons, (for such were the enlightened ideas of those 
reformers,) and the extortions of tythe proctors. About 
that time, the place of the confederate catholics was. filled 
up by a “ Roman catholic committee,” which first sat in 
the city of Dublin, in the year 1759 ; but as the whigs of 
that day had not discovered the political secret of . uniting 
an abhorrence of“ popery and slavery,” of divine right, of 
passive obedience, &c.&c. witha liberal support of catholic 
claims and of catholic rights, this committee soon fell 
into obscurity, and was not again heard of until about 
1783, when by a declaratory resolution, they constituted 
and published themselves as the medium through which 
the voice of the Roman catholics of Ireland had always 
been conveyed, and the only one competent thereto. Ait 
that periodall the nobility and gentry of catholic rank, were 
members of the committee ; and it is. well known . that 
whilst these men hadthe management of theconcerns,there 
was aspirit of mildness and conciliation in_ their. pro- 
ceedings, honourable to the catholic character; but it 
is as well known that the demagogues of the commit- 
tee in 1792, were violently enraged against Lord Ken- 
mare, on account of his having promoted and. pre- 
sented a loyal address from his country, lamenting 
the dissemination of inflammatory papers, and the 
formation of diserntented associations. There is suf: 
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ficient authority still existing to prove the fact, that the 
revolutionary party, in order to get rid of the moderate 
members, such as lords Fingal and Kenmare, &c. took 
every means in their power to disgust these really patriotic 
characters, and made the committee so very unpleasant 
to them, that they were obliged to retire from it. It may 
be easily seen, indeed, that the present committee are play- 
Ing the same game, for we find that only a few weeks ago, 
when Mr. Keogh moved that the committee had exceeded 
their powers, a fact too weil known to require arguments, 
and Lord Ffrench supported him, yet the party were able 
by clamour and other means to set aside the motion. The 
claims which the committee made in 1792, and which 
might very fairly be supposed to include all their grievan- 
ces, were, admission to legal pursuits, the holding of com- 
missions of the peace, the sitting on grand and petty juries, 
and the having county votes for protestant representatives, 
Now all these things were granted in 1793, when parlia- 
ment repealed the whole of the restriction laws, with the 
exception of their exclusion from sitting in parliament, and 
the holding about thirty of the principal offices of the state 
connected witha protestant king and protestant establish- 
ment. With these grants it is pretty well known that 
the great body of catholics, at least the civilized part of 
them were entirely satisfied; notso the catholic committee; 
for in 1793, it was proved before the House of Lords, that 
this committee by their agents had levied very large sums, 
taking money even from the poorest individuals, for de- 
fraying “ the heavy and growing expences of the committee 
in conducting the affairs of the catholics of Ireland.” How 
these sums were expended, may be known from the fact 
that in 1792, the catholic committee were busily engaged 
exerting themselves in defence of the Defenders ,a set of 
rioters who had been guilty of every gross violation of 
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social order,and whose depredationsand cruelties had been 
solely directed to the property and persons of the protes- 
tants. It was proved before the House of Lords that this 
catholic com mittee had not only warmly interested them- 
selves about these Defenders, but had also employed 
agents aud counsel for them at an enormous expence, 

But it was not in the courts of law alone, that the 
committee had their hired agents and supporters; we 
are not afraid ofa libel when we say that they had 
them in another place. A member of the Irish House of 
Commons, whom we could name if necessary, was their 
hired agent and sanguine advocate in the year 1792; and 
this very man accused them afterwards in a public newspaper, 
of having withheld great part of that sum for which he had 
bargained with then / Whether they are now attempting to 
play the same game, is a question which yet remainsto 
be answered. 

Such, Mr.Satirist,are the principles and practices of those 
who are clamoring for emancipation and liberality.. How 
fur the catholics of Ireland, abstractedly considered, de- 
serve this emancipation may be questioned by some, who 
recollect that the Irish catholic church was in the early 
ages ’of the Greek communien, and totally independent 
ofthe Roman pontiff, to whose jurisdiction they were 
persuaded tosubmit inthe twelfth century, and tosell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage, when their four 
archbishops received the pall from Pope Eugenius ; nay, 
some may even doubt theirfair claims to liberality, when 
they recollect that the catholic parliament, assembled by 
James in 1689, actually passed a law publicly fora general 
toleration, at the very same moment that they had pre- 
paredan act ofattainder against all protestant landholders, 
thus evidently intending the extirpation, or at least the 
total ruin of the protestants. 
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I may be told, Mr. Satirist, that we have no rightto visit. - 


the sins of the fathers upon the children; perhaps not ; 
but at the same time we may learn a lesson of precaution 
from past events. That you, Sir, and your readers are 
disposed to grant the catholies every thing which can be 
granted with safety to the protestant establishment, I can 
readily believe ; an establishment which requires no par- 
ticular argument in its favour, when any person who has 
traversed Ireland, or who has visited the continent, must 
have observed that protestantism always produces indus- 
try, cleanliness and comfort, and catholicism the direct 
reverse. Switzerland and Germany were, ‘and are living 
proofs of this position ; for in both these countries the 
line of demarcation was often only a narrow river, and 
sometimes aline merely imaginary. Some of our reform- 
ers, indeed, who are so liberal to all religions as to believe 
in none, may object to the word establishment; but I 
would merely reier them to Jsverates, upon whose autho- 
rity they will find that even the 4thenians had an esta- 
blished religion, and every tyro in classical literature, or 
in Roman jurisprudence, knows that no one there was per- 
mitted either to lave new gods, or to worship foreign 
ones, unless permitted by aspecial law, something simi- 
lar to the canonization practised there in afterages. 

At present we know that the catholics in Ireland are 
more numerous than the protestants, though not to the 
extent that some people, evidently for interested purpo- 
ses, chuse to give out ; but with respect to property, the 
protestants are richer m the proportion of twenty to one. 
Nor can this be justly said to arise from oppression, for the 
fact is well known, that it is the geniusof their religion, so 
overloaded with Saint’s days and holidays, and their 
total want of capital and of industry, which have hitherto 
prevented the great mass of the Irish catholics from avail- 
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ing themselves of the advantages which have been so li- 
berally thrown open tothem. Asto the word Emancipa- 
tion itself, isa word little understood. .If you ask the Lrish 
catholics themselves, the lower classes will tell you that 
it means freedom from tythes, taxes, and rents; as for 
the advocates on this side of the water, they have been 
very shy in stating what they meant by “ unqualified 
emancipation ;” but Imust observe to those gentlemen 
that the catholics never can have unqualified emancipa- 
tion, as long as laws exist to preserve a protestant king, 
a protestant chancellor, and a protestant archbishop. 

If the supporters of catholic claims are determined to 
vive up these points, then they ought to speak out: if 
not, they ought to be silent respecting an unqualified 
toleration, as such words only serve to lead both friends 
and enemies astray. If they could once be persuaded to ar- 
gue these points as matters of political right and wrong, 
and not as mere party measures, we might possibly find 
that there was less of a difference of sentiment than of 
difference of opinion ; we must therefore the more lament 
that party bias should induce any rational beings to sport 
ot only with the feelings of the catholics, but also with 
the safety of the country, merely for the purpose of turn- 
ing Out a ministry, whom,accordiug to theirown account, 
they advised the regent to keep in ! 

| remain, Sir, yours, 


Aw Imrartrar Irisumany 
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SATIRIST’S PETITION TO SIR FRANCIS 
BURDETT. 


ee 


To Sir FRANCIS BURDETT, Baronet, Reformer, 
“VINDICATOR OF THE LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS,” and Patron of Libellers. The humble Petition of 
the Proprietors, Publishers, &¢. &c. of the Satirist, -or 
Monthly Meteor. 


Most tUMBLY SHEWETH, 

Tat your petitioners have read with admiration, in @ 
newspaper entitled the British Press of the 21st instant, 
a report of a certain speech,purporting to be the speech 
of your citizenship, at a meeting convened and held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, for the purpose of opening a 
subscription for the benefit of a convicted libeller, and of ex- 
pressing the warmest ‘HANKS of the persons assembled 
for the gross and indecent insults offered by him to 
the upright judges of the land. ‘That your petitioners are 
rejoiced to find that your citizenship declared in the afore- 
said most eloquent speech that “ the very word ‘ LIBEL’ 
was unknown to the law ;’that your petitioners heartily con- 
gratulate your ciizenship on having thus made it clear to 
their deluded countrymen, that allwhich was written on 
the subject of libel many centuries ago, by Lamb, (Saxon 
Law, 64) Bracton, (Liber 3. Cap. 36) Lord Coke, (3 
Inst.) Hale (Pleas of the Crown) Hawkins, (Pleas of 


the Crown) and other ienorant lawyers, must be considered 


as nothing ; or, at least, that their writings are“unknown to 
the law.” 

That your petitioners are further rejoiced to find that 
your citizenship is of opinion that “ the liberty of the press 


is the ornament of the constitution, and that your worthy 
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auditors ‘highly applauded this truly patriotic sentiment ;’ 
that your petitioners therefore humbly hope your citizen- 
ship and your worthy associates will not confine your patri- 
otic exertions to preserve that ornament, to the case of the 
aforesaid atrocious libeller, commonly called Peter Finnerty, 
alias Pete? the wild boy, but that you will extend your 
fostering protection to al/ those who have been or may be 
subjected to criminal prosecations, for exercising “ the 
liberty of the press.” ‘That your petitioners are, howeyer, 
civen to understand thatoné Matruaew Woon, Alider- 
man, Brewer's druggist and ci-devant sheriil; one 
Rosert Warruman, BUYER of India shawls, and Guild- 
hall orator ; one , dog destroyer, &c. &e. &c. and 
divers other reformers, patrons of the press, CON TRIBU- 
TORS and committeemen to and for the aforesaid ebscrip- 
tion, avowedly opened * for the purpose of rer aiding the 
said Peter the wild boy, and of UPHOLDING the liberty of 
the press,” being instigated by William Cobbett, or the devil, 
or both, have preferred and are preferring sundry INDICT- 
MENTS for that same crime which your citizenship has 
pronounced to be“ unknownto the laws of the land,” against 
your petitioners/// That your petitioners are, in conse- 
quence, likely to be rutned by law expences, while their 
prosecutors are supported in carrying on these proceedinys 
against your petitioners, and also AGAINST the liberty 
of the press, by a subscription, to which most of those who, 
at the before mentioned meeting, subscribed toSUPPORT 
the aforesaid Peter and the liberty of the pressiave largely 
and most consistently contributed ! 

Your petitioners therefore most humbly hope and en- 
treat that yourcitizenship will take THEIR: hard case 
into your gracious consideration, Tliat, out of ‘your 
great generosity and loving-kindness to those who are ac- 
cused ofthat crime which is, as you say, “unknown to 
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the'laws of England,” you will, as much as in you lies, 
protect them from the ruinous effects of the impending pro- 
secutions for /ibe/,which have been instituted and are to be 
maintained against them by the rewarders of a libeller and 
the professed advocates for the “ liberty of the press;” 
that you will pay or cause to be paid, in the name and on 
the account of THE EDITOR of the SATIRIST, into the 
hands of your petitioner’s BANKERS, Messrs. Alex. David- 
son, Novel, Templer, Middleton, and Wedgewood, No. 34, 
Pall Mall, any sum or sums which, out of your other great 
charities, you may be enabled to spare; and that you 
will endeavour to persuade all patriotic and loyal men (to 
whose support and protection your petitioners humbly 
conceive themselves to be in some degree entitled) to fol- 
low your magnanimous and benevolent example. 

ANI YOUR PETITIONERS WILL EVER PRAY, &c. 

Satirist Office, 
West Side of St. Clement's Church Yard, Strand, 
February 22d, 1811. 


COPPPERELOMAGOLIGD 


CIVIC CONSISTENCY AND JUSTICE. 





Mr. Saririsr. 


Iw this age of oratory. and politics, when we have so 
many volumes of parliamentary debates, I'am rather sur- 
prized that no dashing compiler has ever thought of col- 
lecting the various effusions of city eloquence into a cou- 
pleofoctavos. "Tis not many years ago since a work came 
out called the ““ Accomplished Senator,” and I do not see 
why we should not also have the “Accomplished Common © 


Council-man.” With the patronage of your friends, I 
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may perhaps attempt it; in the mean time I am, though 
with considerable difficulty, collecting into one smadl vo- 
lume, the beauties of Messrs. Waithman, Woods, &c. Sc. &e. 
That some members of the corporation of the ** first city 
in the world” * are great speakers, and that some of them 
are great voters, nobody will deny, but as some of them 
may not know what they vote for, I shall here present them 
with a short specimen of a late debate, taken from the 
dimes and Chronicle; I will not, however, vouch for the 
accuracy of either of them, but select those two, because 
between them they give the fullest account of the debate. 
With the question respecting the militia regiments, I shall 
not interfere; but it remains for the majority of the cor- 
poration to shew why they voted for a report, asserted on 
one side to be erroneous, and acknowledged’to be so by 
its supporters on the other. Mr. Sheriff Wood, says the 
Chronicle, *‘ did not mean to cast any reflection upon the 
corporation generally, for he did not hesitate to say that 
it had in some degree redeemed itself from the corrupted 
state im which it formerly was;” so that if any one was 
prosecuted for calling it a corrupt corperation, hemhight very 
tairly subpoena the sheriff to give evidence in his favour. 
Mr. Wood, however, is shortly after represented as stum- 
bling upon a most curious cliarge against Captain Kirk- 
man, the author of some pamphlet about their military 
squabbles, and stating him in terms of reproach. to be “‘ a 
great man at the debating societies!’ Why, Sir, Peter Fin- 
nerty and Gale Jones. were great. men at the debating so- 





* Parson Adams thought a schoolmaster. the greatest of a!) 
characters,and himseéf the first of all schoolmasters, This doy, 
said Agesilaus, governs the world ; fur he governs his mother, his 
mother governs me, I govern Sparta, Sparta governs Greece, 
Greece governs the world! Haw applicab'e might this be to 
the BUYER of shawls ! | 
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cieties, and yet I presume neither the ¢i-devaut sheriff 
nor the editor of the Morning Chronicle ever thought ilt 
of them on that account. But the most curious part of 
this speech is where Mr. Sheriff is stated to have said that 
the London militia “ did little for the. defence of the 
city. When the disturbances existed respecting Sir Iran- 
cis Burdett, they were not where they ought to have been 
indeed it was not till the evening of the day when Sir 
Francis was taken to the Tower, that they were under 
arms, and then they were at Newgate.” Now,Sir, I would 
be glad to know why the city required defence on the 
day that Sir Francis went to the Tower, or who were they 
against whom it was to be defended? Not against the 
House of Commons surely—not against the magistrates, 
nor against his majesty’s treops! It is pretty evident, 
then, that the city of London required defence against 
the friends of Sir Francis Burdett; snd not against. bis 
opponents, for so says the sheriff, and who so well 
qualified to know as he, who proved himself on that occa- 
sion one of the most violent and most ignorant of those 
friends ? To come, however, to the case more immediately 
in point, Mr. Alderman Birch is made to assert that “ the 
accusations conveyed in the report were not borne out by 
facts; that legal proof was necessary, “‘ and such proof 
was not to be found in the report; it was, from beginning 
to end, one misrepresentation—a report, which as be had 
always stated, had substituted conjecture for facts, and in- 
sinuations for arguments,” Thus far have [ found it de- 
tailed in the Chronicle, but T have been obliged to refer to 
the 7'imes for Mr. Waithman’s reply. He does not appear 
todeny the charges of inaccuracy ; but is stated to say that 
“ if there were errors in the accounts in the report, it was 
the fault of the treasurer, and not of the committee ; and 
uponsuth a ground it would be too much to call upon the court 
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to disagree with the report !”” Shortly after this, weare told 
that Mr. Dixon said “ that he was astonished at the geu- 
tleman (Mr. W.) persevering in his defence of the report, 
after the many errors which had been detected init. As 
to many of the points which he had brought forward, he 
must know in his conscience, and did know, that they were 
not proper to be brought farward there.” , On this “ Mr. 
Waithman rose with some warmth, and wondered that any 
man should dare to impute it to Aim that his conduct was 
at all different from that which nis conscience recommen- 
ded!” So that we are to allow Mr. Waithman fall liber- 
ty to impute what motives he pleases to any man, but no 
man shall dare to suspect him/!! On this the question 
was loudly called for, and this universally acknowledged 
false fivancial repart, this report of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, of receipts and disbursements, on the aceuracy of 
which depended not only its own propriety, butalso the 
character of an accused individual, this: very report is said 
to have been carried bya majority of twelve!!! Is thie 
true or is it not? 

Investicator. 


GL OLDE LOLOL PL OLOLLL OF 


TIE HYDROMANIA. 


edema 


Ix this age of speculation projectors of all kinds find 
ample encouragement, . and little occasion for the exer- 
cise of much-invention or sagacity : nothingis too trivial 
to tempt the desperate spirit. of adventure, and nothing 
too absurd to impose on it, . The success.of one. scheme 
creates a hundred in imitation of it, and, their increase is 
not checked by repeated failure + even, the most useful 
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inventions are multiplied till the very end for which they 
are justituted is defeated. People seer to forget the old 
adage‘ ne quid nimis,’ or in plain English, that there may 
be toomuch of a good thing. Some projects indeed may 
be considered as a kind of epidemic disease, with which 
the whole nation is: infected at once. Hydrophobia, the 
nature of which is so little umderstood, would be a sad 
disorder to fall on the country, since physicians have not 
yet agreed how it is to be cured ; but of this, luckily at 
present, there are few symptoms ; every appearance, in- 
deed, indicates a disease ‘in ‘the opposite extreme, and 
viewing the face of the country with a physical eye, we 
should pronounce it to be in a confirmed state of hydro- 
mania. Whichever way we turn we see preparations for 
cutting new canals; and we can conceive that if we go 
on atthis rate for half a century longer, the channels of 
our noblest rivers will be left dry, and their waters be par- 
celled out among a set of insipid Dutchlike ditches, as 
dull and uniform, and flowing as languidly as Hayley’s 
verse, and not much more profitable. We have heard, 
indeed, of one great genius in this way, who gravely sta- 
ted it to be his opinion, that rivers were originally in- 
tended by the great author of nature for no other purpose 
than to feed navigable canals ; and asthis opinion seems 
pretty generally to be adopted and acted upon at present, 
we think it would be rendering an essential service to the 
public, if Lord Stanhope or any other man of equal me- 
chanical talent and patriotism, would improve upon his 
lordship’s discovery of ship gills, and form something of 
the kind which might be adapted to the human body ; 
and then by the help ofa few fins, and gradually extend- 
ing the skin between the toes of our children as they growe 
up, soas to makethem web-footed, the next generation 
might be tolerably qualified for the amphibious life they 
would have to lead in this aquatic region. 
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We desire, however, tliat it may not be understood 
that we mean to argueagainst the use of canals where 
necessary : we Only advert to their abuse. » None can en- 
tcrtain a higher opinion than:wedo of their importance, 
and of their extensive benefit in those parts of our island 
where they connect the great manufacturing towns with 
each other, and with the works that supply them with 
their cumbrous materials. Where the rivers are not na- 
vigable, and the land-carriage is difficult. or altogether 
impracticable, and the traffic is sufficient to warrant the 
undertaking, they who projectacanal or railway, and carry 
it into execution, are entitled to the thanks of their coun- 
try; but the misfortune is, that because several canals 
have been found to be lucrative undertakings; they are 
now projected more with a view to profitable epoculstion 
than public utility. : 

We have been particularly ded to these reflections at 
the present moment, by observing that the principal gen- 
tlemen of Berkshire have convened a meeting to take into 
consideration the means of /preventing the execution 
of a project for a canal in that county, which it is stated 
will considerably affect.the navigation of the: Thames); 
and this circumstance has directed our, attention | to, the 
following letter, which.reférs to the general subject of our 
present paper, and which we had not an eaflier opportu- 
nity of noticing, but shall now introduce without further 
preface. 


Mr. Satirist. 

We be insuch a terrible pucker and plight here at the 
farm, at present writing as never was thelike. We be a 
most up to our necks in muck and slush,-and clean at 
our wits ends; so young squire, who calls in here to take 
a lunch every now and then, whén he is out shooting or 


coursing, advised meto write to you, for he said you wasa 
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‘maincunning man, andifany body could put us to rights 
it would be you. I can’t: say have much hopes that any 
thing you can say will be of much service; cause 
when a man is tumbled into the river, it be’nt talking 


SIRE Sos + 


7 | will fetch him out again. Sod think that nothing but 
5 : setting hard to work will: bring us about again, only as I 
if promised young squire to write to you, why I don’t like 


to be worse than my word. /: , 

) You must know then that some three or four years ago 
there come down here a little black squat duck-legged 
fellow, that set to measuring the hills and) tracking the 
i river like mad; and then before any body scarce knowed 
what he was at, he had: got’em all down upon. paper, 
as nice as could be. LIhad no notion of what it was 
all for, till | heard we was to have a canal, which the lit- 
tle duck-legged fellow had persuaded our squires. we 
wanted very much, though Lcould never learn tothis. mi- 
nute what for. Our roads:are all good, and plenty of the 
best materials to keep "em: inrepair are to he. liad close at 
hand: there is not a hill within fifteen miles ofus where 

_ ‘there be occasion to drag a wheel, and only ane where we 
be forced to put on another horse.’ » However this made 
no odds: the plan of the canal looked very pretty upon 
paper, the little duck-legged fellow. had plenty of tongue, 
and our squires were easy persuaded to believe it would 
bring in pleaty of money, so they paid in their shares very 
eager; plenty of hands were set to work trenching and 
banking, and afore long we lad our canal, fivishedy But 

‘ I know, what with one expense and tather, none of our 
aa squires haye seen a farthing of their money. back yet, ner 
a i be likely todo it for some years to come, if ever. they 
By do; and I can’t find thatany body is the better for it, 
but the little duck-legged fellow. that planned it.. There 
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;s poor Beb at the mill declares he ‘has' not water euough 
jeft in the river to turn his wheel above once a week. And 
I believe that is true enough, for there is nothing left but 
a little shallow stream, that crawls along in the middle 
of the old bed of the river halfchoaked with weeds. It 
used to be one of the finestistreams for fish inall these 
parts, and many a good day's,sport has\my, old friend 
Isaac Walton had there ; but he says now therejis, nothing 
left but miller’s thumbs and tittle-bats. We hada beau- 
tiful walk by the sideofthe river all shaded with willows 
and alders: ’twas anice cool refreshing place to walk in 
of a Sunday afternoon in summer. Whén iny dame and 
I were sweet heartiny we used often to walk there, and! 
remember it was there she first gave meher consent to 
go afore the parson; andthe place has seemed natural to 
me ever since, and I have loved it like, cause I could 
never pass it but it brought back to my mind them hap- 
py times. But since the river hasbeen drained by our 
canal, the willows and the alders begin to look sickly, and 
there is no walking there now in summer forthe smell 
of the river mud, I never pass that wey now without 
feeling uncomfortable ; and then I wish the little duck- 
legged fellow had been well soused in the river before he 
come amongst usto spoil our natural parts, as one may 
say. i 

But this an’t the worst of the business, my present 
sorrow lies nearer home. You must know that my son 
Roger, who is a lad of good parts, and has a fine turn for 
learning, used to go about with the little duck-legged fel- 
low I tald you of to carry his levels and thingumbobs ; 
and ever since the boy’s head hasrun upon nothing but 
levelling and plansand canals. He began his works with 
the garden, and there he cut and dughis trenches to Ict 
in water from the duck-pond till we had not a dry spot 
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to walk upon, and half my potatoes were rotted. . How- 
ever this was not enough for him; he got on by little and 
little till he brought us into the pass webe now in. Af- 
ter figuring and summing and drawing for a good while he 
overpersuaded me that as water-carriage was cheaper and 
more easy for goods than by land, so it would bea good — 
thing if I could havea canal with cuts running into all my 
fields, to bring home my hay and corn. He made it out 
as plain as could be upon paper, that as I should not want 
horses nor waggons, and so should save alltheir keep and 
the wear and tear, and run no risk of loss by death o1 dis- 
temper, why I should soon save pounds and pounds after 
the first expense of digging was over. So as it was all very 
plausible to work we'went; as we got on I sold off my 
horses and waggons, and the money they brought in help- 
ed us on with our canal, but as *twas a good while longer 
about than Roger had reckoned for, I was at last obliged 
to mortgage half our land to finish our work. Howsomever 
I didn’t mind this, for Roger made it out very plain that 
by the saviugs we would make we should soon be able to 
redeem it. Well I thought ’twas a happy day when we 
were to let the water into the cuts : but Lord help me! as 
ill luck would have it, Roger had somehow mistook the 
level, and the water was no sooner turned in, than instead 
of filling the canal-and cuts, in it flowed into my house and 
barn-yard knee deep and set every thing a-float. Three 
fine litters of pigs were all drowned, besides much broods 
of chickens, and all the corn spoiled. My poor dame has 
got the aguealready, but Tim Burrett, our barber, who is 
a bitof an astrologer, and holds with Roger, says that 


an’t owing to our misfortunate canal in particular ; for 


the number of new canals will alter the atmosphere, 
I think he calls it, and fill it so with vapours and fogs that 
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every body will have agues by and bye. {[ don’t know- 
how that may be, but 1 know we are ina pretty meas 
here, and so if you can give us any advice, why ‘twill be 
well bestowed. 

I remain, yours to command, 


Dec. 20th, 1809. 
Rarrvu LowLanp. 





SPECIAL JURIES. 





Ir has ever been, and ever will be, a primary object 
with THE SATIRIST to expose fraud and deception. 
Sir Francis Burdett, William Cobbett, and the whole clan 
of reformers, whose very political existence depends upon 
DELUSION, have been industriously endeavouring to in- 
flame the minds of the ignorant against SPECIAL JU- 
RIES, which they have represented as being, in ail-state 
trials, “* packed by those concerned for the erown.” We 
shall therefore inform our readers how special juries are 
really appointed, that they may duly appreciate this 
most villainous misrepresentation. The sheriff's book, 
containing a list of the names of all persons in the county, 
qualified to serve on special juries, (which qualification 
consists in their being persons of superior property and 
condition to those who usually serve on common juries) 
is opened by the proper officer,* in the presence of BOTH 
plaintiffand defendant, or their respective attorneys, and 


ont din 





* If the cause be in Middlesex, by James Templer, Esq. than 
whom a more impartial or a more honest man doth not exist, 
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forty-eight names are taken .indifferently * therefrom.— 
_A list of these forty-eight freeholders so selected is then 
delivered to cach of the parties, who are thus enabled to 
make all necessary enquiries: on a subsequent day (per- 
haps a week or nore after they have received these lists) 
the parties, or their attorneys, again meet at the office ; 
when each of them strike out, alternately, any twelve 
names they think proper; thus reducing the number of 
special jurors to twenty-four ; out of which number, so left, 
the clerk at nist prius, on the day of trial, draws by 
lot, twelve who are the special jurymeu that try the cause! 
Could human wisdom devise a more unobjectionable or a 
more impartial mode of appointing a jury ? Impossible ! 
—Then why do the Burdettites and the traitors exclaim 
against special juries? The reason is obvious—they know 
that special jurymen, being persons of superior understand- 
ing, are not likely to be so easily deluded and prejudiced, in 
their favor, by their seditious harangues and publications ; 
and that they are more likely to do substantial justice( which 
is what reformers and felons dread) than an ignorant come 
monjury, whose minds are easily inflamed and misled by 
such “ mob,servi ing miscreants.” If the officers ofthe crown 
had any influence over special jurymen,would they not take 
care thatsthey should more diligently attend their duty» 
and would it so often happen that out of the twenty-four 
persons. selected as before. mentioned, not more than 
three orfour attend ? In this case the juryis made up 


out of the common jurymen.t 


oe 








* N, B. H either of the parties object to aey individual 
the oficer always cousents to pass his name over. 

+ Ion Wright’s action against the patriot Wardle ,ouly five - 
special jurymen, attended consequently the majority were come 
MON JURORS ; aud yet the patriot’s friends wickedly insinuated 
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Now weare upon'this subject, we must reprobale the 
scandalons neglect ofattendance ‘so frequent among per- 
sons summoned to attend on special juries.—It often hap- 
pens that causes of the greatest importance are tried by 
an ignorant common jury, after a party’ has been at the 
expence (about 201.) of obtaining a special one. For whe- 
ther the special jurors attend or not the expenceis the 
same, although the benefit be lost.—We hope and trust 
that the judges will take this into serious consideration, and 
makea point of fining severely, all DEFAULTERS, unless 
they make a satisfactory excuse. Was it fitting that such 
a cause as that which was tried yesterday should on de- 
cided by a common jury ? 

There are several instances upon record of the sagacity 
aud impartiality of cofmmon jurymen. At an assize held in 
North Wales a man was indicted for sheep-stealing, which 
crime was proved against him by the clearest evidence,but 
he played the harp excellently,and the jury resolved to save 
the life of such an amusing neighbour, being, however, very 
honest men they had some difficulty incompromising with 
their consciences : at length the foreman sagely observed 
that he had heard of a man’s being found guilty on an in- 
dictment for a capital crime, and yetthe verdict was so 
managed that he had“ benefit of theclergy,” which prevent- 
ed his being hanged. This delighted the whole panel, who 
resolved to save“* poor David who sang the harp very 
goot” by the same means, and accordingly found the 
SHEEP STEALER Guilty--of MANSLAUGHTER!!! 


a 





that the verdict obtained against him was in consequence of 
the cause being tried by a special jury. Only two special 
jurors attended yesterday to try one TJunt, for one of the most 
infamous libels that ever disgraced the press, therefore there 
were ten common men in the jury who acguitted him |! ! 
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-~Anotlrer instance occurred, not many years ago at 
the assizes for the county of Motgomery, heid at Welsh- 
poole. Party rancor between the Powis interestand their 
opponents having been strongly excited by a contested 
election, 2 man who advocated the cause of the popular 
candidate resolved to be revenged on a neighbour who had 
voted on the contrary side; and having discovered one of 
his ownsheep among thelatter’s flock actually indicted him 
for sheep-stealing. At the trial the only evidence that was 
produced went merely to prove the fact of the animal be- 
ing. in the fields of the prisoner; and the judge very pro- 
perly observed, in his address to the jury, that there was 
no grounds whatever for any accusation, adding that half 
the farmers in the principality might be hanged for sheep- 
siealing, ifsuch evidence were sufficient to establish the 
crime; the Welch sheep being notoriously superior to all 
others in the accomplishment of jumping and hedge-break- 
ing. A majority of thejury, however, being staunch pa- 
triots, and onthe same side of the question as the prosecu- 
tor, could not imagine that any man, whose political opi- 
nions differed from theirs, could possibly be tnocent of 
sheep-stealing /—They therefore retired to consider of 
the case: after having been absent three hours they re- 
turned into court; when theforeman delivered the follow- 
ing most curious special verdict : ‘‘ de is Not GUILTY, but 
is FATHER IS!!!" 

N. B. The father was NoT MENTIONED in the indict- 
ment, buthe had been more active than the accused in op- 
posing the popular candidate. 

The truth of the following anecdote we can ourselves 
attest, having been present on the occasion. A few years 
back a woman was indicted at Cardigan for the murder 
ofa natural child (not her own) committed to her care by 


its father, a profligate clergyman. It was proved that she 
had purchased arsenick ; it was proved that she was seen 
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pounding glass and mixing it.with this arsenic; it was 
proved that a quantity of arsenic and pounded glass was 
found in some pap, of which she had been seen in the act 
of giving a partto the child, and it was proved that the 
child died in consequence of having taken a large quan- 
tity of this poisonous mixture, which was found on dis- 
section in its intestines. The remainder of the poison 
was discovered carefully secreted in the reof of her house, 
and a letter was found upon her instructing{her, in dark 
hints ** to make away with the child :” in short never was 
proof of murder more clear and satisfactory.—The jary, 
notwithstanding, instantly acquitted the prisoner, upon 
which thejudge (the late worthy judge Lloyd) could not 
forbear expressing his indignation ; and desired that the 
same jurymen might not be upon any other jury. It so 
happened that the next trial was also that of a woman for 
murder. The evidence of asurgeon, however, clearly prov- 
ed that the child (her own) was born dead, and it was also 
proved that she had prepared baby linen and évery thing 
that was proper for a woman whw expected to be brought 
to bed: the court therefore told the jury that she was evi- 
dently innocentof the crime. Notwithstanding this they 
appeared tu hesitate, and when asked the cause by the 
judge, one of them replied, “‘ Name of Got, your lordship 
was peen angry with the last jury for not finding a woman 
guilty o¢ murder, and Got knows you may be so with us 
if we acquit the prisoner at the par!” And it wasthe general 
option that through ignorance, they fully intended to con- 
vict the woman. 

We suppose these are the sort of jurymen which the 
Burdettites would wish to try all causes. But we imagine 
that every man of wisdom and honesty will prefer a jury 
of sensible, well educated and respectable persons, that 's 
to say, ASPECIAL JURY !! 

February 23, 1811. 
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ANECDOTES, &c. 





ImporTANT Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuart profound lawyer and ingenious inventor of anti- 
combustible positions, Sin Ricuaxo Paiiurps, has adver- 
tised a new work on the duties of juries and jurymen, in 
which it is hoped he will also allude to the subject of 
evidence and the duties of witnesses. —He may extract some 
very useful hints on this head from the report of the trial 
between Sir John Carr and Messrs. Vernorand Hood ; on 
which occasion he displayed uncommon abilities, while 
under the cross examination of Sir Vicary Gibbs, 





Mr. Worthington, the reformer, has left Southampton, 
and is now busily employed at Blackheath in asststing 
Colonel Wardle, who is afraid of standing alone next 
Tuesday. 





A most disgraceful Fact. 


The notorious Peter Finnerty, previous to his removal 
from the King’s Bench prison to Lincoln was visited by 
Lord Petersham, eldest son of the amiable and loyal 
Lord Harrington, commander in chief of his Majesty’s 


forces in Ireland /!/ 
Feb. 24th. 


E— — — m—~ — 4 


ERRATA IN No. XLI. 
Page 110, line 31, for ‘ possib/e’ read ‘ possibly’ 
146, line 10, insert a note of interrogation after ‘ these.’ 
146, line 24, for * condole’ read * console.’ 
149, line 4, dele‘ not.’ 
149, line 11, for * the’ read * his.’ 
159, line 5, insert a semicolon after * impunity.” | 
159, line i9, insert * are” between the words * and’ and ‘English.’ 
160, ime 6, for * on’ read ‘in.’ . 
181, lime 5, for ‘ ever’ read ‘ however.’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





> ; 
FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


a 


The Curse of Kehama, by Robert Southey, (Concluded from 
p- 174, of our lust number.) 


Ar theclose of the last month, we left Mr. Southey and 
his brown fair one in a paradisaical situation : at the same 
time that his hero was preparing to visita lady of a dif- 
ferent description ; for Kehama being foiled in’ his incan- 
tations, by the Yorkshire trick of Ladurlad making the 
horse run away from him, he determines to avail himself 
of the spells of an ancient dame who was filled with 


*¢ Repinings which provoke vindictive thought ; 
These restless elements for ever wrought 
Fermenting in her with perpetual stir, 

And thus her spirit to all evil mow’d ; 

She hated men because they hated her, 

And hated women, because they were lov’d.” 


Being thus disposed to spit her venom upon ail man- 
kind, Kehama finds no difficulty in procuring her assist- 
ance—by the way, this seems, by the second sight gentry, 
to be considered as the prime passage in the poem, and 
is that part which they have so prophetically inserted in 
the annual register of Dunedin; it isa description, how- 
ever, which has no foundation either in Hindu mythology 
or in Astatic superstition; for Lorinite is neither the 
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witch of India nor the witch of Endor: wecannot there- 
fore suspect these northern editors of being wizards from 
the propriety of their selection. It has, however, been 
hinted to us that the author of the poem is actually the 
editor of the register ;- of course, it was easy for him to in- 
sert in 1808 what he meant to publish in 1810; and 
much easier in 1810, to copy off that portion of his work, 
and to give it as illustrative of the literature of a period 
two years antecedent! Nor have we yet done with this 
Edinburgh register, as it contains a comparative analysis 
of modern poets, in which the author of Kehama is al- 
lotted a very conspicuous situation!!! But, to return to 
the story, Kelama, by the aid of Lorinite, compleats his 
magical incantations, and the last horse being sacrificed, 
his power is superior to that of the gods: an absurdity 
even too gross for Indian fable. ‘The phrase of “ almigh- 
ty man’’ too, which Mr. Southey seems very fond of re- 
peating, is one which is not only injudiciously applied, 
but which may tempt some to suspect that this mass of 
brilliant nonsense has other purposes in view than the mere 
elucidation of extravagant superstitions. We all remem- 
ber the pernicious effects resulting from the bold, though 
ignorant ussertions and flimsy deductions of Volney in his 
“ Ruins of Empires;” where he endeavoured to shew that 
the mysteries of christian revelation were nothing more 
than copies of Egyptian and oriental fable: and though 
weacquit Mr. Southey of any such intention, we are not 
certain that his book will not serve as a foundation for a 
renewal ofsuch silly objections, founded, as it isin part, 
upon Hindu mythology. The Gods are no longerable to 
protectLadurlad and his daughter: Casyapa thereforesends 
Ereenya to let them know that he cannot advise their 
further residence in the groves of Indra, on which they 
re-embark in the ship of light, proceed once more to earth, 
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and lead an Arcadian life. Here Mr. Southey again 
tries his powers of description, though some of his rea- 
ders may perhaps think that Milton has copied from him: 


*¢ For every herb and flower 
Was fresh and fragrant with the early dew, 
Sweet sung the birds in that delicious hour, 
And the cool gale of morning as it blew, 
Nor yet subdued by day’s increasing power, 
Ruffling the surface of the silvery stream, 
Swept o’er the moistened sand, and rais’d no shower.” 


Kailyal, however, is not permitted to remain long in 
this happy state. The priests of Jaggernaut, looking out 
for anew wife for their deity, hear of her charms, seize, 
and carry her to their temple. The description of the 
wedding ceremony, and of the accompanying rites, is a 
very correct delineation, being in fact nothing more than 
extracts from various writers versified ; these occurrences 
however beara greater resemblance to a modern novel 
than any other part of the book, and will, of course, be 
very acceptable to young female students in natural history, 
who are fond of selecting certain passages from Pamela, 
Clarissa Harlowe, et multis aliis, ‘ The company gone, 
and the stocking being thrown, the curtains are drawn, 
and she’s left all alone,” but notlong ; for the high priest 
enters to personify the deity, when Arvalan, who keeps 
a sharp look out after the damsel, endeavours to avail hime 
self of this opportunity, kills the high priest, and reani- 
mates the body himself! Justasthe poorgirl is so ter- 
rified that she cannot tell whether she is dead or alive, 
nor even decide respecting her dead and living admirer, 
the watchful Ereenya steps inand attacks the ravisher: 
but Arvalan calls up Mrs. Lorinite, who, with the assist- 
ance of her devils, seizes Ereenya and transports him to 
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the sepulchres of the ocean. ‘Miss Kailyal now-snatches 
a torch, ‘‘ and like another Helen fires” —the bed; when 
luckily, as Mr. Southey says, the reanimated body being 
susceptible of pain as well as pleasure, burns its fingers, 
and flies from the temple, whilst Ladurlad rushing in 
saves his daughter from the flames!!! Bravo. Mr. Sou- 
they “ here’s a catastrophe!’ as Vapid exclaims, and 
now, should Monk Lewis or any other melodrama manu- 
facturer think of dramatizing the “ burning of the Key,” 
here ‘are both plot. and machinery prepared, for him! 
Ladurlad carries his daughter to the sea-shore, where he 
leaves her, whilst he undertakes a submarine journey to 
the sepulchres of the ocean, in order to release the Glen- 
doveer Ereenya from the clutches of the old woman. Theré 
he fights a wonderful monster, and excels even Her- 
cules himself in his warlike éete-d-tete with the Hydra; 
and having liberated Ereenya, and returned to his daughter 
they all set off for the world’s end, in order tomake some 
wonderful enquiries. In the mean time, Kehama, urged 
by destiny, falls in love with the young lady, and in order 
to shew his gallantry, invites her—not on a water party 
to Vauziall---but to Yamen's iall, to drink of the 
cup of amreeta, filled with a liquor as superior to qrrack 
punch, 2s the heavenly place of entertainment is to the 
terrestrial one. Miss Kailyal refuses the tickets for the 
party, and the lover out of revenge, spoils, not her charac- 
ter, but her beauty, and strikes her with a fit of the 
leprosy, at which the Indian nymph is almost as much 
alarmed as a modern belle is at the discovery of a pimple. 
At first she fears that this unlucky accidents may have 
the same effect as produced by a fit of the small-pox, in 
some of ournovels written before. the discovery of vacci- 
nation ; but she at Jength consoles herself, like our modern 
nymphs, who are more indebted to Minerva thanto Mi enus, 
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that the Glendoveer loved her not for her beauty, but for 
hermind. Understanding, however, that the cupofamreeta 
is a famous cosmetic, she consents to accompany Ereenya 
and her father.to the hall of Yamen, and having ‘travelled 
« farther and farther than d can tell you” they arrive at 
last, as in other fairy tales, at the well at the world’s end! 
The palace of Yamen is of such brilliancy, that we sus- 
pect Ovid himself of plagiarism, and that he must have 

» stolen the commencement of his second book from Mr, 
Southey! He did not however rifle all its beauties, as 
there are things in Yamen’s hall to be found no where 
else; among others 


‘© A huge anatomy was scen reclined ;” 


after which they see three statues, and only three, con- 
demned toeverlasting punishment, and to support an z- 
supportable weight, ‘The firstof these, on being questioned, 
declares that he was the first person guilty of avarice; 
the second calls himself the first king and conqueror ; and 
the third confesses that he was the first priest “-whd in 
God's most holy name, imposed a tale of impious falxe- 
hood ;” so that here'we have Mr. Southey’s confession of 
faith, and his list of the cardenal vices, which seem to be 
confined to ehurch and state, and to the monied interest. 
But these folks expected a fourth to assist them in bear- 
ing the weight—now some of our simple readers may 
perhaps suppose that the author intends to fill up the 
vacant niche with Buonaparte, but no; this is reserved 
for Kehama, who arrives in the nick of time when the 
statues exclaim, 


“¢ Come, brother, come ! too long 
Ilave we expected thee, 
Henteforth we bear no ‘more 
Th’ uncqual weight ; come, brother, we are four !” 
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As we cannot suspect Mr. Southey of plagiarism in 
this elegant stanza, we must suppose that he has been 
robbed by those witty fellows who wrote on the sign 
post on which only /wo phizzes were painted, 


6* We three blockheads be !” &c. 








Kehama, urged by a deceitful prophecy, drinks of 
the cup ofamireeta, and fulfils his doom; Kailyal also 
drinks, becomes immortal, is married to the Glendoveer, 
&c. &c. &c, and here ends the poem, but not the book, 
for Mr. Soutlicy seems as anxious as any country banker 
i tocirculate his notgs, and they literally take up the desé 
i half of the work. 
ie _ From the numerous specimens which we have already 
! given, it is totally unnecessary to trouble our readers 
with many more; yet we cannot pass over one or two 
instances of what Mr. Southey calls poetry. In deserib-. 
ing the noise ofa religious ceremony, he says, 























‘¢ Far, far, behind 
Rolls on the undistinguishabdle clamour, 


|| hi Of horn, and trump, and tambour ;” 
| 2 Which he compares to 

‘6 When the winds rage over the waves, 
¥ ‘And ocean to the tempest raves.” 


VW In fact there are many lines which have none other to 
ie 7 chime with ; and there are even many long passages which 
| 7. are neither rhyme nor blank verse. The descriptions 


are too laboured and too gaudy, and are in many instances 
incorrect. We are told that, 


** The death procession moves along 3 
Their bald heads shining to the torch's Tay, 
‘The Bramius lead the way,” 
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although it is well known to those whohave been in 
India, that the Bramins never appear in public without 
their turbans. 

With respect to the notes which accompany this poem, 
they are principally copied from books which are by no 
means scarce, thus putting all the purchasers of the book 
to an un necessary expence ; for those who areskilled in 
Hindu mythology arealready in possession of the works 
from which the quotations are taken, whilst to others 
these notes are needless. Mr. Southey says that people 
entirely ignorant of the Asiatic creeds may understand the 
poem. It is possible they may—but as we are not hap- 
py enough to belong to that ignorant class, we must con 
fess that the poem is incomprehensible to our understand- 
ings. ‘There isan affectation of knowing every thing, which 
often induces men to go out of theirdepth ; and there is 
an affectation of candour and of liberal philosophy, often 
founded in ignorance, but which, to the superficial, bears 
the appearance of superior wisdom. As Mr. Southey has 
seen Other countries besides his own, he might surely have 
discovered that there are no. opinions so fallacious, as 
those formed respecting foreign countries, by men who 
have never seen them ; yet it is evidently in the pure spirit 
of ignorance, that he has hazarded the following obser- 
vation—“‘ If we are to believe the antimissionaries, none 
but fools, fanatics, and pretenders to humanity, would 
wish to deprive the Hindu women of the right of burning 
themselves’’---And shortly. after, with a sneer, he quotes 
from Colonel Mark Wilks, “ but) what judgment should 
we form of the Hindoo, who (if any of our institutions 
admitted the parallel) should forcibly pretend to stand 
between a christian, and the hope of eternal ‘salvation ?--- 
and shall we not hold him tu be a driveller in politics and 
morals, a fanatic in religion, and a pretender to humanity, 
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who would forcibly wrest the hope’ from the Hindoo 
widow ¢” 

If we were to answer Colonel Wilks, it would be im the 
affirmative, well knowing the inveteracy of Indian pre- 
judices, and the total impossibility of present conversion ; 
and we would also hint tohim, that there are people in 
the world, who from a dove of freedom, wislr to force 
every body to adopt their own system of unbelief, and to 
overturn every principle ofchristian or ot Hindao belief, 
under the name of prejudice---but on this subject we 
have explained our sentiments more fully im several pre- 
ceeding numbers, and shall now take our leave of the 
work, with noticing,that amongst the various curses 
heaped on Ladurlad, though condemned to bear, he 
was not condemned to read the ** Curse of Kehama.” 


Bank Notes the Cause of the Disappearance of Guineas, and 
of the Course of Exchange being against us, whilst the 
Balance of Trade is in our Favour. With practicable 
Means suggested to enable the Bank of F:ngland to re-' 
sume its Payments, &c. &c. By T. Hopkins. 


Observations on the Depreciation of Money, and the State of 
our Currency. By Robert Wilson Tsq. one of the 
Directors of the Bank of Scotland. . Edinburgh, 


“ My baneand antidote are both before me!” exelaims 
the venerable Calo ; and so may the reviewer exclaint on 
perusing the two works, whose titles have just been recited. 
As we presume their authors are the last candidates who 
willbreak a lance in the political tournament previons to 
the parliamentary investigation, we shall briefly analyse 
the principles of each, and leave our readers to draw their 
own deductions. Mr. Hopkins opeus with a position, of 

1 
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which, if we had net known it before, we should have 
been fully convinced by the.perusal of his pamphlet— 
that is, “ that party bias often influences human judg- 
ment.” With great apparent candour he acknowledges 
that it is not his intention to maintain that no carcumstan- 
ces will justify anissue of paper: but then he considers it 
as a desperate expedient, requiring more fortitude to era- 
dicate its evils than commonly falls to the lot of govern- 
ments! How far the fortitude of Mr. Hopkins’s friends 
would have tended to eradicate this evil, we will not pre- 
tend to say ; but it is pretty evident that arise of 9 per 
cent. in the value of Bank stock. would not have taken 
place, had they not advised the regent to retain the present 
ministry / But Mr. Hopkins will only allow Bank notes 
to be issued where assistance is to be purchased against an 
enemy, so that the notes may fill up the vacancy in the 
Poor man! 





circulation from the guineas remitted ! 
he supposes all subsidies to be paid in gold, and doubt- 
less imagines that the internal circulation of such a coun- 
try as England could be carried on without paper. This 
however he not only supposes, but even asserts, though 
heis particularly cautious not to bring forward his proofs. 
Here, too, he thinks he has caught all lovers of Bank notes 
in a trap, and most furiously proceeds to toss them on the 
two horns ofhisdilemma. If, says this sapient supposer, 
for what he calls facts are all supposttions, if trade had 
increased at the first issuing of Bank notes, they prevented 
gold from coming to the country—* and if we suppose 
that it had not increased, then as the currency had 
been augmented, without there being any additional 
employment for it, a part of it would leave the coun- 
try; and as we knowthat part would not be bank 
notes, it follows thata portion of our gold would beba- 
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nishdand its place supplied with paper.”---To this we 
will ouly reply, that ifthe ex-antifinanciers have no better 
support for their system, than the “ would be’s,” and 
** supposes” of Mr. Hopkins, they will long have occasion 
to lament the scarcity, not only of gold, but of bank notes 
also! It would far exceed our possible limits, to notice 
half the absurdities of this visionary croaker : first he con- 
cludes, from his own unfounded suppositions, that if abun- 
dance of gold and silver bea good, then the circulation of 
bank notes, even when convertible into gold, is an evil: 
he next asserts that if the Bank was forced to pay in coin 
they must lose 15 per cent; and so terrified is he at this, 
that he will not venture, like the bullion committee, to 
recommend a speedy payment, but merely talks of mea- 
sures to operate restrictively on further issues, amongst 
Which a heavy stamp duty is the most prominent feature. 
Itis something curious to observe these whig writers and 
politicians, whenever they areat a loss, flying instantly to 
stamp duties and excise laws for relief; in fact, it reminds 
usot Mr. Fox's very humorous speech in defence of the 
increase of the “ inguisitorial” income tax. According to 
Mr. Hopkins’s notions, his plans would produce a golden 
age; then we should have plentiful harvests,a change of 
ministry, no Bank notes, and of course no occasion for 
the Bank, which might then serve as an asylum for crazy 
politicians. Like the rest of his party, Mr. H. is quite 
alarmed at the forced circulation of Bank paper ; but really 
as we have not yet seen the Bank directors stand at the 
corner of ‘l'hreadneedle-street, thrusting their notes into 
the hands of passengers like the lottery bill men, we hope 
he will allow us to doubt the fact. 

If these absurdities require a serious refutation, it 
would be found in the modest, sensible pamphlet of 
Mr. Wilson. He troubles not his readers with the 
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crazy suppositions of drivelling closet politicians, but 
adheres closely to plain incontrovertible facts. He shews 
that from 1797 until 1808, the exchange (for this is t' 
bug-a-boo that terrifies our speculative financiers) h: 
varied, whilst gold was both above and below the mi 
price, during all which period our paper currency we: 
convertible into foreign specie, without any loss, which 
could not have been the case if it had been in a state of 
depreciation. Though since 1808, the exchange has 
again become unfavourable, and the price of gold has risen, 
for that is the fact, yet this may easily be accounted for 
by causes totally unconnected with any possible excess of 
paper currency, such as the failure of crops, nop importa- 
tion of Baltic stores, high freights paid to foreign ships, 
military remittances, and latterly the ummercantile mea- 
suresof France; all of which produce an exportation of 
gold to particular places, though the whole balance of trade 
is in our favour. But that part which gives the coup de 
grace toallthe party whining about Bank notes, is the 
simple statement that the’whole increase of Bank of Eng- 
land notes in circulation from 1802 to 1810 does not ex- 
ceed one million, or one fourteenth of the circulation of 
1802 ; so that itis quite impossible that that increase can 
be the cause of the difference of exchange. Thisis to be 
understood however as relating to notes of5].and upwards, 
As for those of one and two pounds, they merely fill up 
the place of the guineas which have been withdrawn 
from circulation; whilst the difference upon the whole 
is totally unequal to the extraordinary rise of provisions 
and labour, or the fall of exchange. We shall close this 
article, withan observation highly deserving the notice of 
both houses of parliament, before they decide on a question 
so momentous as that of paper currency. Mr. Wilson 
says, and we defy all the opposite ape Ses controvert 
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the fact, that were it declared thatthe banks should pay 
inspecie against a given time, they would be induced 
from a regard to their own safety, to call in their notes be- 
fore that period arrived. But they could doso, without 
putting specie in their place. They have ouly to discon- 
tinue their issues for afew months, and the whole of their 
notes would be returned to them, not for payment in 
specie, but to withdraw the bills and other obligations, 
on the security of which their notes were issued. The 
distress therefore would be more felt by the public than by 
the banks 





The Old Bard's Farewell,a Poem.—Clarke, New Bond - 
street. J811. 4to. pp. 16. 


From a modest dedication to George Ellis, Esq. (“him- 
selfa muse”) it appears that this elegant little poem is 
written by Mr. Jerningham, a gentleman long known to 
the literary world.— This gives us much satisfaction ; for 
although sound doctrines of virtue and patriotism are al- 
waysdelightful to peruse, the pleasure is considerably 
increased when we know that they proceed from an au- 
thor who is “‘ integer ipse.” Perhaps a more blameless 
man than Mr. Jerningham does not exist. The follow- 
ing lines, taken from the first page of the work under 
consideration, are the genuine effusions ofa grateful, con- 
tented, and virtuous heart. 


<¢ How many friends abridgrd of their career, 
Whose honor’d forms have press’d th’ untimely bier ! 
Cotemporary crowds have fled away, 

W hile I'm ordain’d to hail the present day. 

This partial doom inspires uo gaudy thought ; 
The conscious mind by many a warning taught 
Koows that frail nature with unequal strife 

Sunk ia the socket combats still for life. 
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Since then no gay expectancies array 

Their airy forms, and at a distance play ; 

Be mine with pleasing retrospect to raise 

A comely pileof gratitude and praise 

For the bright current of long-flowing health, 
A cheerful mind, a competence of wealth ; 
For relatives who closer knit the tie, 

And view my frailties through affection’s eye ; 
For friends (not floating on the parting tide) 
To worth, to genius and renown allied ; 
Forsmaller blessings, which like gales dispense 
A transient bliss, and wake th’ enliven’d sense ; 
For that the Muse engarlanded my brow 

With some faint flowrets of the laurel-bough !” 


There is something so candid, so dignified, and (to thie 
wild vutaries of irreligion) so instructive, in the manly 
avowal of the author's early errors, that we must present 
our readers with the whole passage : 


‘© In the gay season of impetuous youth 

My foctsteps wandered from the path of Truth 
From the mild splendor. of ber heavenly light 

I turn’d away and call’d her radiance, night, 
Averse, I turn’d, to meet the dazzling ray 
Which stream’d around thy doom, renowned Ferney,* 
Then meteor-like, ascending in a blaze 

Allured, enchanted, fix’d the general gaze. 

And flying o’er the globe without control, 
Hurl’d its malignant light from pole to pole ; 
Hail to that ever-memorable hour, 

When Truth recall’d me to her hallow’d bower, 
Twas then a voice endearingly severe, 

In mild-attermpered accents met my ear ; 

‘ Ah! boast no more of reason’s vigorous ray, 








* The residence of Voltaire, near Geneva. 
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Great Nature’s boon! which pours a flood of day : 
Fv’n as the chilling, subterraneous damp 

Extinguishes the miner’s misty lamp, 

So the cold air of irreligion’s night 

* Quonches the brilliancy of reason’s light.’ 

There ceas’d the vision, her important theme, 

Or call it fancy, or th’ instructive dream, 

; Till the last breath shall with my soul depart, 

That dream I’li grapple to my grateful heart.” Page 8. 


~ 


- 


SAME ere gene 


We now come to a part of Mr. Jerningham’s poem 
where he endeavours to inculcate principles which we 
have ever considered of vital importance to the country. 
On the subject of catholic emancipation, that stalking-horse 
of the opposition and of the reformers, we have often ex- 
pressed our honest opinion. We are not enemies to the 
measure “* through any spirit of bigotry or intolerance,» 
but because we do not wish any additional encouragement 
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é i to be afforded to a religion which is founded in super- 
+: stition; a religion whose chief support is bigotry, and 

) whose undeviating practice is intolerance. It is one of 
4 the cardinal principles of catholics to consider all pro- 
» ha testants as heretics, and one of their primary duties to 


abolish heresy. Grant them complete emancipation, and 
they will never rest till they have gained an ascendancy in 
church and state ; and if they once obtain this, miserable 
indeed will be the lot of protestants // 
a The advocates for emancipation consider it a great 
hardship that catholics are not suffered to hold places of 
i great profit and influence in the state. Why should they’ 
4 hold such places? Why should they, by their intrusion, 
narrow the roads to preferment which have hitherto been 
f open to protestants alone? If they had the ascendancy 
would they afford such privileges to those whom they 
are taught to regard as heretics? Is there any instance of 
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a catholic prince’s confiding in a protestant minister ? These 
are questions which those who talk so feelingly about 
* the shameful disabilities under which the catholics la- 
bour,” would do’well toanswer. Mr. Jerningham, if we 
are not misinformed, was born a Roman catholic, and 
many of his family are still most amiable professors of 
that religion, although he has himself renounced its er- 
rors; the following sentiments, flowing from such a 
source, must therefore be deemed particularly worthy of 
attention. After having reprobated in strong terms, the 
conduct of “ the Alarmists,” who repose no confidence in 
British energy, the poet thus addresses himself to those 
who constitute the hierarchy of his country : 


*¢ Ye high exalted pastors of the realm, 

Whose skilful hands direct the sacred helm, 
Whose spotless mind with wisdom’s lure is fraught, 
Whose white investment figures heav’aly thought, 
Your awful task invariably pursue, 

To your tremendous duty dare be true. 


‘¢ *Tis yours, ye leaders of the holy train, 
‘To guard with jealous eye th’ intrusted fane ; 
Tis yours to perfect with a gradual hand 
What the first great reformers boldly plana’d. 
From the bless’d dome undauntedly efface 
ach mark’d deformity, each fancied grace, 
The borrow’d columns of the Roman pile, 
Each ling’ ring semblance of the elder style. 


* Still may the sainted Ark secure remaio 
From the defiling touch of hands profane? 
Through all her progress may she ever own 
The unremitting sanction of the Throne ! 
As on one stem two kindred flow’rs arise, 


Aud breathe their blended incense (to the skies, 
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Together smile beneath the cheering gale, 

Together droop beneath the batt’ring hail : 

Thus the two sacred forms of Church and state 

Must ever join in one involving fate, 

Glow in one sun, and with one grief consume, 

One mind, one heart, one peril, avd one tomb.” p. 13. 


We bid adieu, to Mr. Jerningham with all those feel- 
ings of respect and approbation which his Farsweut is 
so peculiarly calculated to excite. The readers of his 
pathetic and instructive lines will not hesitate tojoin the 
amiable circle of his private friends in sincerely wishing 
that it may be long ere he himself “ falls from life’s ex- 
panded tree” (p. 1.) and we will even venture to hint that, 
from him, “ more dust words” would be universally accep- 
table. 


SOLO LA POCA PEAO FE RELALIGTT 


ALDERMAN WOOD, AND CITY LIBERTIES.* 





“ The franchises and customs thereof ye shall main- 
tain, and this city keep harmless, &c.” 

Extract from the Freeman's Oath. 

** By ancient custom and usage, the members” (of the 

common-council) ‘* were summoned by the Lord Mayor 

and Court of Aldermen, out of the several companies and 

mysteries.” Extract from Stow’s Survey. 





“ Loox at the.motto, English reader! Look at the 
motto!” as the Newgate Student says, and then tf you are 


Qeeeeeene: 











* The miscellaneous department of our present number was 
printed off, before we could procure the documents. necessary 
to complete this article, which we are therefore obliged to in. 
sert in this place, considering the subject too important to be 
delayed till next month. 
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a citizen of London, you will be able to form some idea 
of the regard which your demagogues have for your liber- 
ties! We would also tell you, as the city law officers told 
Mr. Alderman Wood," Look at the precept,” of which, by 
the way,we shall give a few extracts explanatory ,or rather 
illustrative of the recent occurrences in a common hall, 
when a report was brought up, stating that he (who in 
his capacity of sheriff is said to have thouSyqt himself 
empowered to direct the magistrates,) had also in his ca- 
pacity of alderman, suffered four non-freemen to be nomi- 
nated candidates for the common council, contrary to the 
advice of the townclerk and city solicitor; one of which 
non-freemen was elected. From the various statements 
which we have seen of this extraordinary business, it an- 
pears that the common serjeant and tle city law officers 
deemed the election illegal, asserting that no similar in- 
stance was on record,that such attempt was clearly against 
the rights of the citizens, and further,that although several 
protests had been made by the inhabitants to Mr. Alder- 
man Wood, he persisted in swearing in the said noa-free- 
man, but that the election was annulled by the court of 
aldermen. From the Morning Chronicle, it seems Mr. 
Alderman Wood did not deny the fact, but attempted to 
excuse or to justify himself, by stating that on the day of 
election several had applied to be put in nomination: he 
was not acquainted with them or their political principles; 
that when he found they were not freemen, he applied to 
the law-officers, who referred him to his precept, and on 
consulting that, he did not tind either the word freeman 
or citizen in the description of persons pointed out to hira 
to be eligible. Now itis certainly true that the word 
freeman is not inthat pert of the precept; but if 
Mr. Alderman Wood had chosen to read the whole 
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of his precept through, he would have seen that 
the custom of the city of London had actually set- 
tled the point, which custom he was bound by oath asa 
freeman, to keep inviolate. The precept itseif says, ‘* and 
also that yqu do cause to be chosen—men of the most 
suffictent honest and disereet men of your said ward, to be 
for your said ward of the common council of this city, 
for the year ensuing, according to the custom in that behalf 
yearly used.” Nov, instead of taking care that the candi- 
dates were “ sufficient honest and discreet men,” Mr. 
Alderman Wood is made to say that he was not acquainted 
with them or their political principles; and though tue word 
Jreemen was not absolutely expressed, surely he ought to 
have known that ‘ according to the custom,” none but 
freemen had ever been chosen. ‘The worthy alderman has 
also been often cnough at city feasts, to know that what 
is ** sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander;” not that 
we venture to compare the worshipful body to geese, for 
geese once saved the Roman state, of which we shall 
never suspect the civic demagogues; then the little alder- 
man might have seen, by referring to * 4 Mod, Rep. 36,” 
that * an a/derman must be a citizen and inbabitant of the 
city ; and that if he removes, he ceases to be a citizen, and 
even though he may be a freeman yet he wants the quah- 
fication of an alderman.” Hadthis not been sufficient 
for his guidance, le might have referred to the order of 
the common council in 1605, which says “ if any foreign- 
er or stranger, not being a freeman of London, shall keep 
ary shop inward, or outward,within the city or liberty, by 
retail, be shall forfeit Sl. for every day, &c.” and by ano- 
therorder “ if any freeman shallemploy. a foreigner to 
work, he shall forfeit 51. per day.” Now, surely, when the 
worthy an! learned alderman had seen tLateven his friend 
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Mr. Waithman could not sell his shawls or his lace, with- 
out being a freeman, he mrght very fairly have concluded 
the more important office of common council-man, which 
lias been so recently stated as qualifying the happy posses 
sor to be an adviser of the crown, could not be held without 
the corporate qualifications. But then, “ it is notin the 
bond”--no,the word freemanis not in the precept; we shall 
refer the worthy alderman however to the 18th section, of 
his precept, “ and also that you suffer no alien, or son of 
any bora an alien, to be of the common council, nor to exe! 
cis: or use any other office within the city.” ‘The 11th article 
also says, * you shall diligently enquire if any man be re- 
ceived todwell or abide within your ward, that is not put un- 
der frankpledge, as he otisht to be by the custom of the 
city.” But perliaps even this would have been useless, (for 
precedent’ is nearly voted obsolete at the present day,) 
particularly when Mr. Com:non-councilman Waithman, is 
reported to havetoid the court, that he would have done 
exactly like his worthy friend. Ofthis we have not the 
least doubt, nor were we surprised when he declared that 
he ** thought the report from its commeucement was a 
string of gross personal reflection on Alderman Wood. 
He had been a member of the committee, and although he 
saw it was a hopeless task, ‘he had addressed them, and 
stated iis Opinions broadly and freely.” Mr. Waithman 
also thought that the report, as reflecting on the Alderman, 
ought not to be received, yet this reason did not seem to 
occur to him when his own personal report on Alderman 
Sir John Eamer was brought before the common hall ! 
‘fo comment on this most extraordinary business, is to- 
tally unnecessary, as the court of alde:men, witha just 
regard to the rights and liberties of the citizens of London, 
Lave stamped the whole proceeding as illegal and unfair 
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by their decision. With respect to the motives which 
may have led to this gross violation of the customs and 
rights of the city of London, we shall not pretend to de- 
cide ; we willeven be more liberalthan Mr. Waithman 
and his party in their violent and virulent attacks on their 
opponents ; we will even suppose that Mr. Alderman 
W ood’s intentions were conscientious in the extreme ; in 
doing so, however, we leave the public to draw their own 
conclusions respecting his capability of exacting the office 
which he holds ; but whilst trembling/y alive for his honour, 
we must acknowledge that we give upall defence of his 
judgment! We have now, however, pointed out to him 
the law, of which hitherto he seems to have been totally 
ignorant. Mr. Waithman too, after reading this, may 
perhaps be incliaed to say, that although “‘ he wou/d have 
done as his worthy friend did,’ yet when he rises to the 
rank of alderman, he will be careful not to do as his wor- 


thy friend has done, nor in the mean time, advise him to 
doso again!!! 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumct hanesti. Hor. 





Tue Peasant Boy,a production of Mr.Dimond, lias been 
presented at the Lyceum, with a success of which it is 
not totally unworthy. Mr. Dimond is a young man of 
genius, andif his judgment were as correct as his ima 
gination is fertile, and his feeling ardent, there are few 
dramatists of the age towhom we should regard him as 
inferior. His Gustavus Vasa was as dull as his Hunter 
of the Alps was extravagant, but the Peasant Boy unites 
the spirit of the one to the regularity of the other, and 
moves the feeling while it satisfies the judgment.—The 
‘ arcument of thestory” may. be narrated ina single sen- 
tence. Montaldi, the heir and kinsman of Alberti, attempts 
to assassinate him as he returns from a long absence 
in military service: the Peasant Boy finds Montaldi’s 
cloak, which the latter throws off, that it may not lead to 
detection, and from this, and other corroborative circum- 
stances, Julian (the peasaut boy), is suspected and im- 
prisoned. Alberti appoints Montaldi to be his judge, and - 
Montaldi is naturally inclined to pronounce him guilty ; 
but Ludovico, a servant of the duke, comes forward, and 
declares that Julian is not criminal; that the real assassin 
received a wound in his hand, and that a jewel fell from 
his finger, which he now produces. ‘This jewel Olympia 
had given to Montaldi as a memorial of affection, and. in 
the struggle that succeeds his attempt to snatch it from 
Ludovico,his band islaid bare, and exposes the wound that 
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he had received. Theguilt of Montaldi is of course detect- 
ed, and he is carried off the stage in a state of insensibility. 

The interest of the story is considerably diminished by 
the developement of the incidents progressively. As the 
fable is constructed, we know, almost at the opening of the 
play} that Julian is innocent, and that Montaldi was the 
assassin. It would have been easy to postpone the disco- 
very ofthe real murderer till the last scene: our feelings 
would have then been agitated by alternate belief in the in- 
nocence of the peasant boy, and fear of his guilt, and the 
criminality of Monralédi would have burst upon us with 
the most admirable effect. Julian excited no interest 
proportionate to his situation; there is nothing peculiar 


ain his character, or singular in his fortunes till he is seized 


as the supposed murdérerof Alberti; we feel for bith 
therefore as an innocent young man, about to suffer the 
punishment of a crinie that he has not Committed, but not 
asa dramatic hero, involved in undéserved calamity. 
‘The language of the piece isin too many parts extremely 


turgid and inelegant. Montaldi complains that his brain 


is scorched : and, by way of presenting us with a beauti- 
ful picture of a summer morning, we ate’ told that the 
éarth “ steams.” It is but just, however, ‘to observe 
that the manufacture of his dialogue exhibits evidence 


- of considerable improvement in taste and correctness. 


The Knight of Snowdoun is a very pretty specimen of 


: piodera “ adaptation to the stager”’ Rhoderic Dhu, the 


most striking ¢haracter of Mr, Scott’s poem, is softened 
down by Mr, Morton into a mere namby-pamby chieftain, 
who starts-about the stage ina confounded passion about 
no one knows what, -and in a manner neither pleasing tior 
impressive. ‘Fhe knight himself isa very gallant godd- 
tempered gentleman wlrose only deficiency is. want of 
common sense-}e strats about the stage in the most ih- 
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sensible of all possible modes, and has at least the merit of 
saying pothing that can offend. Ellen possesses somew hat 
more spirit—but in general the personages are withoyt 
character, aud only present a mortifying contrast to the 
animated beings who crowd the scene of Mr, Scott. The 
language is vulgar without ease, and inflated without ele- 
ance ; the incidents succeed each other in a manner too 
artificial, and gre conducted without any of that technical 
skill in which Mr. Morton’s former productions are so 
remarkable. The songs are without poetry, or verse, or 
elegance. It will require all the future efforts of the au- 
thor to retrieve his reputation, 

The romance of Blue Beard has been revived at this 
theatre with very splendid effect. If we mistake’ not, 
however, the camels are made only of painted woad, 
without stuffing, and ‘the effect is* very disagreeable to 





the eye. ‘The necessity of a third theatre was never more 
satisfactorily proved than by the uniformity with which 
the bills announce the continuance of this spectacle, with 
the Knight of Snowdoun, or Cato, at Covent Garden, and 
the Peasant Boy with the Bee Hive at the Lyceum. It is 
impossible for a critic who is fond of novelty to attend 
at either theatre above three times ina month. 

A new comedy 1s forthcoming atthe Lyceum. In the 
present state of the drama, the utmost expectations that 
we can entertain of a dramatic novelty is thatitshould be 
inoffensively amusing; but even this moderate desire is 
disappointed in the majority of instances. Two months 
have now elapsed since the appearance of Harlequin and 
Asmodeus; and it has only been withdrawn to make 
room for Blue Beard, while Shakespeare is neglected, and 
Congreve is forgotten. 


ce LX LT I Se 
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The Cato of Mrs Kemble is by no means his best per- 
formance; it requires a sustained and regulated energy, 
not less distinct from the cold pomposity of the ancic»t 
Stoic, than from the boisterous dignity of modern dramatic 
heroes. Mr. Kemble’s representation of Cato displayed 
too much of the frigidity of the philosopher, he was always 
stately and correct, but seldom reminded us of the severe 
yetanimated loftiness of the Roman censor. In thesoliloquy 
he was guilty ofa fault, that, considering his general habits, 
might have been anticipated—he was too deliberate in his 
speech, and too visibly studious ofhis attitudes. Mr. 
Cooke was much more affecting in the last act. It 1s some 
proof, however, of public taste, that the merits of the tra- 
gedy itself, combined with the exertions of Mr. C. have at- 
tracted crowded houses for many successive nights. When 
such is the case why revive the spectacles of Dibdin ? 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 





Non nostrum TANTAS componere Liles !-+Vireit. 


Who shall decide when voctors disagree ?—Pore. 





1. The Pulpit; or a Biographical and Literary Account of 
Eminent Popular Preachers, interspersed with occasional Cle- 
rical Criticism : by Onesimus. 

‘¢ Though the author may occasionally offend, we are disposed 
to think, on the whole, that he may do some good, and that his 
hints may effect some reform in the pulpit. He certainly has 
not been an inattentive hearer, and he writes with spirit and 
force.”’—Monthly Review. 

‘¢ We are at a loss to conjecture any good that can be ex- 
pected from a publication of the nature of this now before us, 
It seems rather adapted to encourage minute and trifling criticism, © 
in the room of unaffected piety ; and to do injury,” &c, ‘* We 
forbear to enter into the anthor’s criticisms, which in many in- 
stances are unsound, and very seldom are any ta be found 

judicious.”’—Antijacobin Review. | 

‘¢ This singular and very extraordinary work is calculated to 
convey wholesome admonition to clergymen in genera); and 
both information and rational entertainment to the reader, and 
to Sunday perambulators of the metropolis.——-The intelligent 
author is master of his subject: his knowledge appears to be 
general; his experience to be founded on long unwearied assis 
duity, and personal attention. After a carefal perusal of his 
criticism, it may be truly affirmed that he is an orthodox christian, 
a sound scholar, and a candid judge. \t must be confessed, this 
writer has treated the subject with great delicacy. This work, 
upon the whole, is entitled to recommendation for the utility of 
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its destgn, and the masterly manner in which it is executed.” — 
European Magazine. 

*¢ Onesimus amuses his readers witha deal of gossip, delivered 
in anamly-pamby, affected, inelegant style. A book like this 
can never delight men of taste or of piety. Wecan safely affirm 
that this volume contains nothing valuable, except some of the 
quotations. The work is, indeed and in truth, a cafchpenny. 
The author’s views are almost constantly taken through a dis- 
torling medium. LIlis criticisms evince but Little delicacy of 
taste; and scarcely any delicacy toward character, or regard 
for personal feeling ; no intellectual penetration, no respectable 
acquisitions in literature, no true perception of excellence in 
religious sentiment. The performance feems with the grossest 
errors in point of narration, and many egregious errors of 
judgment. Itis disfigured by anexcesstve cant*; that most dis. 
gusting of ali cants, the cant of tgnorant, affeeted, ungenerous, 
superficial criticism. Throughout the work, there is such a cold 
indiflerence, such an excessive want of discrimination, as to all 
that is essential and peculiar to the christian system,” &c. **As 
for the author’s ridiculous affectation of fine writing; his forced 
and foolish antitheses, puerile allitcrations, bungling con. 
ceits ; and other instances of false taste, bad grammar, 
and arrant nonsense; we leave them to the admiration of con. 


genial minds,”’—Lclectic Review. 





2. Guiscard, or the Accusation; a Romance, by Horace 
Vere. 

‘6 The style of this novel is always simple and dignified, 
aud in some parts even masterly; and the story, dhough ra. 
ther intricate, is ¢aferesting and moral. ‘The abbot's descrip- 
tion of his uwo old age iv fowching and pathetic.”—Monthly 


Review. 








~- — 





* Certainly an accusation of ‘* excessrve cant’? of any sort, comes with most 
admirable grace and eflect from the Lelectic Review! It is perfectly the pot 
abusing the kettle, or tae Devil correcting sin, 
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*¢ 1¢ would be an affront to the understandings of our réa. 
ders, were we to take up any more space than is really necessa« 
ry, in speaking of this tale of Guiscard. The story is such a 
jumble of stupidity and nonsense,and sucha medley of incongru- 
ous and absurd events, as to leave us not at all anxious for the 
result of a tale which affords neither amusement nor instruction. 
The poor and hackneyed events,” &c. ** are plentifully re- 
peated, without having the merit of any thing to captivate at. 
tention.— We have not one single paragraph of sound sense, 
enterlainment, nor instruction, to recompense us for the waste 
of time which we have experienced in looking over this per. 
formance.”’—Critical Review. 





3. Letters from an Irish Student in England to his Father 
in Ireland. 

‘© These Letters contain nothing new. They consist of 
anecdotes, bon-mots, scraps of information, &c. gleaned from 
no higher source, in a majority of cases, than newspaper chite 
chat. Yet we do not mean to deny that the book may be read 
with amusement, and perhaps by some with énstruction. | It. 
is light and various : such a oucas we would wish to take with 
us into a stage-coach, or to find in the parlour of an inn.” — 
Universal Magazine. 

‘¢ The Irishman, if Irishman he be, has scraped together a 
variety of anecdotes which may amuse the idle and the frivo- 
lous in arainy day.’’—Critical Review. 

‘Ss ‘There are, at some period of every man’s life, moments 
when he is anxious to dissipate the melancholy under which 
he labours ; but whether this is done by the conversation of 
his friends, or by amusing himself with literary trifles, is of 
little importance. To any person in this mood, or indeed to 
all whose only disposition is to while away the time, we may 
with great sincerity recommend the present volumes ; in which 
they are likely to find, as far as our knowledge extends, a 
faithful delineation of the scenes described. The author’s bee 
ing a * student’ is of course entirely supposition ; fur were we 
obliged to detail our opinion of his character, it would be, that he 
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_ was an observant and.accomplished lounger.’’—British Cri- 
tic. 

‘6 — A shameless imposition, of the meanest quality; 4 
collection of that miserable common-place on public charac- 
ters and incidents, oo the drama, and the arts, which may be 
called fown-gossip, and heard in every shop; a farrago.of 
newspaper-anecdotes, ‘/ireudbare jests, and pillage,” &c.; 

if ‘* with scarcely any thing original but the impudent puffing, 
the dirty malice, the glaring falsehoods, the rancour against 
pure morality and sound religion®, the indelicate, descrip. 
tions, and the matchless absurdities committed in retailing the | 
various articles of trash and plunder.”’—Eclectic Review. 
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. 4. The Christian Code, &c. ; by an old Graduate of Cam- 
tae bridge. 
4 ; ‘* This is an elaberate compilation, the patient occupation 
; of some veteran divine+, whose reason for concealing his name 
a does notappear. Lowered in value by a strange awkwardness 
' 4 of style, and by most inaccurate references to the sacred text, 
4 f it still must be of use to those whose object it is to collate and 
compare the authorities of the divine oracles,””—Britigh Critic 
(Preface). 

“* We cannot help thinking that the design of this author 
was, to shew how very tll he could do what had been before 
dove very well. The book caunot be characterised otherwise 
than by saying, itis the New Testament taken to pieces and 
put together again, so as to be as unmeaning, as unimpressive, 
and asdudicrous, as possible.’’—Eclectic Review. 

















: | 


: ' d F i * The publication in question had dared to slender the Eclectic Review, by 

: im ce asserting that its conductors were “ violent, pedantic, hot-brained fanatics, 

| AT attached to methcdism.”” Hinc ille Jachryma ! This was the crime of “ violat- 

} oe 7 ed majesty"’ that has emptied on the author's bead the phials of saintly. 

i wrath,---Sati Rist, 

. tin another passage(the number for September 1809)the same review.calls , 
i the author a ‘* presumptuous /eyman,”” The Critical Review also calls him 

1 ** a leyman.'—=Satipist. es : 
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‘¢ The author has displayed a very commendable degree of. 


scriptural diligence in this ample digest of the christian dispen- 
sation. His work will form a useful book of reference for 
the clergy and other exposilors of scripture,’”’—Critical Re- 
view. 





5. Letters on Various Subjects, toand from William Nicol. 
som, D. D., Archbishop of Cashel; illustrated with Literary and 
Historical Anecdotes, by John Nichols, F.S, A. 

“© We are highly indebted to the editor for preserving to us 
this curious miscellany of Letters between this prelate and the 
most distinguished characters of his time. These volumes con- 
tain a great treasure of learning and knowledge.’’—British 
Critic, 

“* These volumes abound in various and valuable information 
ona great number of subjects,’’—European Magazine. 

‘* We are clearly of opinion that the public would have been 
no great loser, had these Letters mouldered in manuscript for 
another century, Taken collectively, and as to any general use, 
we must candidly declare they are, in our humble opinion, 


* stale, flat, and unprofitable We must explicitly avow our * 


opinion, that these Letters confer no real honour on the memory 
of bishop Nicolson. Neither his expressions nor his stile are 
at all sufficient to excuse the more obvious errors of the writer's 
mind; to atone for that self-complacent. vanity which could 
relish the most uncouth and vulgar adulation ; or neutralize 
that fretful acidily of temper,’’ &c.—Eclectic Review. 

‘¢ The learning and research of bishop Nicholson are suffici- 
ently evinced in his ‘ Historical Library ;’ and the present Let. 
ters will tend to show that he was not only an industrious anti- 
quary, but an amiable man. It will suffice to mention some of 
the names of those who have a share in this correspondence, to 
convince the reader that he is likely to derive at least some por- 
tion of instruction and of entertainment from the perusal.—Of 
most letters, the topics must necessarily be frivolous or epheme- 
ral ; and though some portion of this will be found in these vom 
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lumes, yet they are offen found mixed with matter ofmore gene. - 


ral interest and importance. —T hese Letters contain a variety of 
interesting particulars.”’—‘ This correspondence contains much 
desultory information, and many amusing particulars relative to 
the literary pursuits of some eminent scholars and aatiquaries of 
the age*.’’—Critical Review, and Appendix. 





6. Another Guess at Junius; and a Dialogue. 

§ ** We arein the preface told of many persons who ‘most 
unquestionably were none of them the authors of those celebraf- 
ed Letters” [Junius’s |: ** but we do most exceedingly doubt 
the stability of that conjecture which, in the centre part of the 
work, we find so often urged, and so fiuely decked with hypo- 
thetical argument ; that the late earl of Chatham was.”—Euro- 
pean Magazine. 

‘¢ Lord Chatham is the person round whose brow the writer 
of the present pamphlet endeavours to bind those laurels which 
public opinion seems to think due to the authorship of Junius. 
But the supposition of the present writer does not appear to 
rest on amore solid foundation than any of the preceding 
ones.” —Critical Review. 

‘© The author of this ‘ Guess’ Jabours with much ingenuity 
to prove that at last he has hit the right nail on the head, and 
that his conjectur@ assumes the shape and semblance of proba- 
bility ; but we cannot be of his opinion.” —Monthly Review. 

“© Of all the * guesses’ respecting the author of Junius, 
that which is now before us is, in our opinion, the most impro- 
bable.”—British Critic. 

‘© This writer’s ‘ Guess’ attaches to no less a person than the 


illustrious earl of Chatham ; and he brings forward a variety of » 


evidence which, to say the least, compels us to regard his con- 
jecture as the most probadle.”—Eclectic Review. 


s¢ We must confess,the author has made out a very plausible , 


case. Hehas supplied some strong circumstantial or presump- 
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® Misprinted perhaps for “ the last age.'’-Sarinist. 
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"dive eviderite, to induce a belief that lord Chatham was tho au. 
thor of Junius's Letters.""—-Antijacobin Review. 

§. ‘* The Dialogue of the: Dead appended to this ee 
is ingeniows.’’—Kuropean Magazine. 

‘© The Dialogue of the Dead which follows this dissertation 
on Junius, is between lord Chatham and his son William , Pitt. 
But we can discover neither wit nor ability in making the one 
talk like a fool, and the other like a rogue.”—Aatijacobin Re- 


view. 





7. Practical Observations on Gypsum, or Plaister of Paris, 
asa Manure; by Richard Parkinson. 

‘¢ Mr. Pirhdosen | is of opinion, in opposition to Bergman 
and Kirwan, that gypsum, or plaister of Paris, is not a ma- 
nure.’’—Kclectic Review. 

“ As to the plaister, Mr. Parkinson says: ‘ It has certainly 
been proved to bea manure, but indeed a very partial one,”— 
Monthly Review. 


8. The Sons, or Family Feuds; a Tragic Play, in five 
acts : by T. Jones. | 

‘¢ ‘This dramatic performance is not destitute of interest. The 
characters, if they do not glow with animation, do not freeze 
with instpidify ; the sentiments are natural; and the language 
is in general perspicuous and unaffected.”’.--Critical Review,* 

‘¢ There is nothiog which surprises us more in the course of 
our literary function, than that perpetually recurring pheno. 
menon, an author pertinaciously writing without one qualifica- 
tion for composition. Mr, Jones, who has heard, we' presume, 
of a certain Shakespeare, thought he could write a play. It 
was a most unlucky thought for himself, and for us too,”— 
Universal Magazine. 





* The Critical Review adds: “* The author has sometimes attempted to 
mingle wit with his gravity ; but this he had perhaps better not Aave essayed,” 
—Perhaps too our readers will think that it would have been “ better” if 
the critic Aad heave written rather more grammatically—_Satimist: 
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never fell to our lot, we might grow sleepy with satisfaction. 
Our censorial powers however are seldom sufféred long to lic 
dormant ; and if they had at present no other émployment, 
they would find sefficieot exercise ta the examination of this 
‘play. From the manner in which it is printed, we imagine 
 thatit is intended for blank verse ; but we find scarcely a iineia 
 thewhole composition, which is not defective in metre.—The  . 
plot is not superior to the execution.”—Monthly Review. . 
° 


9. Sermons on several Subjects; by the late Reverend 
‘Siew Paley, D.D. 
¢ We do not think that the present sermon’ maké any ac- 
“cession to the theological or literary fame of the author ; and 
the @ exeoutors would have acted wisely in not exposing them to 
‘public sale,”—Critical Review. 
 & The executors wisely determined to prevent, by ‘ah autho- 
rized and correct edition, the certain risk ‘of a Surreptitious 
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Wy Nw Jones, Printer, Green-Arbour-Court, Old Bailey, London. ~~ 
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